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EDITORIAL NOTES 


RESSURE upon our space has led this month to our dramatic 

chronicle being omitted. The most notable new plays were 

Mr. Noel Coward’s The Vortex, a work in the Our Betters tra- 

dition, and The Man with a Load of Mischief, by Ashley Dukes, 
which was produced by the Stage Society. This last, a comedy in a 
Regency setting, was highly eulogised by the Press and is to appear at a 
West End Theatre. We felt ourselves that the author did not sufficiently 
keep on one plane. Half his time he was writing very artificial comedy 
with a Restoration flavour and no attempt at more than a theatrical 
reality ; this was mingled with a deadly seriousness which was meant to 
move us by the picture of deeper truth involving the acceptance of the 
characters as real human creatures speaking from the depths of their beings. 
Some of the speeches, arguments and soliloquies also appeared to us to be 
overlong for the theatre. But much may be allowed to a play so admirably 
written, and Mr. Dukes’s English was a pleasure to listen to and is a 
pleasure to read. The published play is noticed elsewhere in this number. 
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HE other notable event is the revival of Sheridan’s The Duenna at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, by Mr. Nigel Playfair who might well, we 
think, assume by deed-poll the additional name of Midas. Audiences 
have been enraptured with this play which is inferior Sheridan and not 
very good Linley, acted by a cast in which the ladies outshine the men, 
and produced with Mr. Playfair’s usual skill, though with unnecessary 
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anachronistic touches. The Beggar’s Opera appears to have opened to a 


ae hae 


large public a new world in which they are prepared to take unquestioning — 
delight. The Duenna is not a first-rate specimen of its kind, but it is found ~ 


more enjoyable by a large class than most modern plays, musical or other- 
wise. It is to be hoped that the success of Polly, The Beggar’s Opera and 
The Duenna will lead managers to give us more of the eighteenth century 
ballad-operas. Even the worst of them are tuneful and lively enough to 
give us an evening’s enjoyment ; the period has a charm to us; its 
artifice is agreeable, and its music very refreshing after modern complica- 
tion or modern blare. Here we have, and in the earlier operas of Purcell, 


a native inheritance of opera which has been too much neglected. One of — 


the next things we should like to see revived is Love in a Village, a far more 
charming and amusing play than The Duenna and full of tunes greatly 
superior to those written for Sheridan’s songs. A year ago it was given for 
a few nights by an amateur producer at the Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, with a cast and orchestra on unambitious lines. Few who saw it, 
we imagine, did not at once realise that it would have a great chance of 
success if properly produced in the West End ; and, after all, in its own 
period it was the next greatest success to Gay’s inimitable work. We 
commend it to the attention of Mr. Playfair, though we can hardly suppose 
that he has not thought of it already. 
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HE annual award of the Hawthornden prize was announced at a 

meeting at the Aeolian Hall on December rgth. Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
was in the chair and made a very happy and sensible speech ; he was 
supported by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, who by a pleasant coincidence was 
able to claim that he had written the first considerable review that the 
winning book had received. The book in question was The Spanish Farm, 
by R. H. Mottram, a novel which Mr. Tomlinson maintained gives the 
best picture of the war in France that has yet appeared in English fiction. 
It is a quiet book, whose form, as Mr. Galsworthy has remarked, lies in 
a total avoidance of conventional form. Its central character, Madeleine, 
the reserved and independent farm-girl, is a memorable creation ; it 
reflects very strikingly the day-to-day routine in that abnormal atmosphere ; 
and no novelist has been more successful than Mr. Mottram in indicating 
the differences between the French and the English outlooks. This is the 
sixth book to win the Hawthornden Prize, and of all the six this had 
received least attention before the award. We understand that next 
year Miss Warrender and her Committee propose to make a further shift 
forward in the date, so that books published from October last to the end 
of next year will be eligible. After that the calendar year will be the period. 
The prize, we may repeat, is of £100, and is given to a work of imaginative 
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literature, whether in prose or verse, whose author is under forty-one at 
the time of publication. There are now three prizes regularly given to 
British literary works, the others being the Femma-Vie Heureuse prize, 
which goes to a work of fiction giving a picture of English life, and the 
James Tait Black prize. This latter, which is bracketed with one for a 
work of erudition, is of £250 and is awarded to novels. The sole judge is 
the Professor of English Literature at Edinburgh University, whose last 
three selections have been Women in Love, by D. H. Lawrence, Lady into 
Fox, by David Garnett, and Riceyman Steps, by Arnold Bennett. 
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AAx we go to press we very much regret to learn of the sudden death of 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, late President of the R.I.B.A. Mr. Waterhouse 
was a son of the late Sir Alfred Waterhouse and a brother-in-law of the 
Poet Laureate. He was educated at Eton and Balliol, and on coming down 
went into his father’s office. When Sir Alfred died, Mr. Waterhouse 
succeeded to his practice, including the connection with the Prudential 
Assurance Company which had given the firm an opportunity of demon- 
strating the possibilities of terra-cotta. Mr. Waterhouse was modest about 
his own architecture, which was always scholarly but did not rank him 
with the first architects of the day. His greatest talents were shown as an 
administrator and a public speaker. The Institute never had a more 
successful President or one who made a deeper impression on the outside 
public. His determination and tact were largely responsible for the ultimate 
success of the long negotiations for the amalgamation of the two great 
professional bodies. He was an ideal chairman whether of private or public 
meetings and, as a speaker, one of the most effective and amusing of his 
time. We have never heard better after-dinner speeches than those which 
he made at the Wren Memorial Dinner and on other such occasions during 

his term of office. Even when speaking impromptu he never failed 
_ to give his sentences a perfect polish ; he could quote very readily both 
from English and the classics; he mingled learning, argument and 
jocularity in exquisite proportions ; and his admirably controlled delivery 
and incisive yet musical voice gave the fullest force to everything he said. 
He was only 63 and will be greatly missed. 
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INDING cases for our last volume may now be obtained from the 
office. Those who have not yet seen these bindings are recommended to 
inspect one ; those who are wondering what to do with a litter of unbound 
numbers would find their situation greatly eased were they to get all their 
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old numbers bound. Not only are the bound numbers what is called “ an 
ornament to the home,” not only do they take up less room than the 
unbound numbers, but they are provided with volume indexes which 
make easy reference possible. The most enthusiastic investigator may 
well shrink before consulting sixty separate contents lists of ‘THE LONDON 
Mercury, apart from the fact that those lists do not contain anything like 
as much information as the general indexes. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


CONVERSAZIONE was held at the Kensington Palace Mansions Hotel 

on Friday, November 28th, by the Society for Cultural Relations with 

Russia. 'The speakers of the evening were Miss Susan Lawrence, Mrs. 

Clare Sheridan, and Mr. H. C. Stevens, all lately returned from Russia. 

There were on view modern Russian posters, and busts by Mrs. Clare Sheridan. 

Miss Lawrence dwelt on contemporary education in Russia, whole-heartedly advo- 

cating for our own schools in this country the teaching of politics, which is now a 

regular feature in the Russian schools’ curriculum. Mrs. Sheridan spoke amusingly 

about the trip through Russia she and her brother had taken on a motor-cycle. 

How they were taken for celebrated politicians and féted by local authorities made a 

delightful narrative. The most important fact to be gathered from her more serious 

remarks was that the Russian nation is at the present moment, after the gruelling 

“ survival of the fittest ” period it has lately been going through, a nation of youth, 

a nation of strength and promise. Mr. H. C. Stevens spoke about the drama and 
art of present-day Russia. 
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T the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, the headquarters of the League of Arts, 

a poetry recital was given on Saturday, November 29th, by Miss Marjorie 
Gullan and her verse-speaking choir. For perfect elocution and articulation this 
choir is probably unique, yet they cannot hope to attain in monotone the beauty 
and appeal of music with its inflections. The recital of a chapter of Genesis 
and of Isaiah became tedious. Miss Enid Hewitt’s recitation of the Ode to a Nightin- 
gale was particularly good. The second half of the programme was more interesting : 
Miss Gullan demonstrated how she instilled the sense of rhythm in poetry into 
her youngest pupils. With the choir dressed in childish costume this proved both 
amusing and interesting. The idea is similar to that already practised in the Welsh 
National Schools, that of making the children dance or stand and clap in time with the 
beat of the metre. In this way a primitive liking for rhythm is inculcated, and from 
that the subtler appreciation of poetry is born. Miss Gullan is to be congratulated 
on her enterprise. 
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HE first of the two volumes of Sir Sidney Lee’s biography of King Edward 

VII, which has been undertaken at the request of King George, will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan early in March. The forthcoming volume brings the narrative 
from King Edward’s birth, on November gth, 1841,down to his accession to the throne 
on January 22nd, 1901. It deals in full detail with King Edward’s career as Prince of 
Wales. It is based on numerous documents and collections of letters, and is solely 
the work of Sir Sidney Lee, who has devoted four years to it. King Edward’s wide- 
spread and humane interests in society, philanthrophy, social reform, industrial and 
art exhibitions, sport, the turf, the theatre, are all dealt with, as well as his un- 
ceasing study from early manhood of international and political questions. His 
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attitude to great events of the time and his intercourse with his family and great 
contemporaries are clearly described, and new information is given about his relations 
with foreign powers, his love of France and suspicion of Prussia, which now seem so 
significant, being traced from their early beginnings. In addition to the sketch by 
Jules Bartier Lepage now in the Louvre, there are in the book five other portraits of 
him, two autograph letters, three maps of his tours, and a full genealogical table of 
his house. The second volume, covering King Edward’s reign, which completes 
the work, is in an active stage of preparation, and will, it is hoped, be published before 
the end of 1925. 
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E have received from The Studio a copy of Old English Sporting Books which 

they have published in a limited edition at 63s. ‘The volume has all the attrac- 
tive characteristics which we expect in the publications of the Studio. There is an 
able introduction by Mr. Ralph Nevill in which he gives a succinct account of the 
principal sporting authors and artists in this country from Dame Juliana Berners, 
whose greatest passion was fishing, to R. 5. Surtees, whose work was dealt with at 
some length in a recent number of this review. The chief feature of the book is, of 
course, the excellent reproduction of sporting drawings and engravings. There are 
one hundred and seven plates, of which some twenty are in colours. The title page 
of the first edition (1653) of Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler is also reproduced, and 
shows a design of sea-monsters and shells with a string of fish hanging on each side, 
the whole forming a frame enclosing the title of the book in script. Several of the 
illustrations are taken from The Sporting Magazine, of which Surtees later became 
editor. 
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PPLICATIONS from clubs and literary societies who would care to hear the 

Rev. Dr. George Duncan lecture are invited by Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.z2. A brief list of subjects, literary and 
social, will be supplied. At present, engagements cannot be entertained at places 
situated more than twenty-five miles from London. The lectures are given free of 
charge. 
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Pai hymn book, broad and national in character, is to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. Dr. Percy Dearmer, the editor of The English Hymnal, 
is preparing it, and Dr. Vaughan Williams, the musical editor of the former book, is 
arranging the music with the assistance of Mr. Martin Shaw. 
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Haunted 


OW I remember and see that dawn again, 

And these four solid walls are transparent like glass, 

Winter is gold again with October’s dying leaves, 
And as I look through the night unhindered, midnight turns 
Into morning at my command, and burns for a moment. 


But now I forget, and cannot see that dawn. 

Rank over rank of books I see, and the glowing fire. 
Winter without is cold again, and the night 

Is troubled with voices ; troubled the city is, sunken 
Under a cloud of darkness that cannot disguise it. 


Now I am quiet. Now I remember my folly ; 

How old hopes are fallen, from what strange heights how fallen, 
Neither too sad am I now, nor troubled with too much happiness, 
Not fearing the night, nor feeling the cold and the dark, 

Not seeking that dawn, nor dallying too much with remembrance. 


But late grows the hour, and into the dark a deep 

Stillness is poured from heaven, where lost stars wander unnamed ; 
And out of the still night, yet disturbing not silence, 

O hark, they are rising, hark, they are rising and falling, 

Voices I know for vain deceits, but believe. 


Softly at first the songs of stirring birds, 
And gently then the rustle of wind in leaves, 
And constantly the noise of falling waters, 
Then other birds waking in farther woods, 
And at last a silver word that stops my heart. 


Let me be calm. I know those fancies well, 

Nor is this the first time that silence has lied. 
Truly such birds have sung, such waters flowed, 
Such winds so rustled in frosty leaves—but these 
Are only ghosts of sounds that are dumb in winter. 
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But truly so sweet a word was never said 

As that importunate word that stops my heart. 
Now I remember and see that dawn again— 
Now I remember and hear that voice again — 
There was no word, no voice, so silver as this. 


Ah, no, too-willing ears, unwilling lips, 

Those were the ghosts of music, this the ghost 
Of vain, proud fancy, unsubstantial and strange, 
Nothing to be believed in nor to care for ; 
Nothing to fear, certainly nothing to fear. 


I can touch the patient books, can feel and hear 

The fire as I stir it out of its broken sleep. 

And see, through the mist above the city, stars 

In their old constellations shine unaltered, 

And over the mountainous houses quiet winds wander. 


Sleep slips a hand in mine. ‘To dreamless hours 

It is better I go, than thus to surrender, fighting. 

Come away, I have failed, I am still unscathed, but I yield me. 
The fine false hopes are fallen, the best dawns darken. 
Farewell, O good youth Yesterday, Farewell. 


FRANK KENDON 


The Enchanted Toad 


EEP in the heart of a cold stone 
])s: a toad, to men unknown ; 

Till the stone apart shall fly, 
Waiting years. That toad am I. 


Though it glint not in that dark, 
In the toad’s eye dwells a spark ; 
But one spark it is, the whole ; 
And that one spark is my soul. 


Would Heaven rend this hard abode, 
His own eye should burn the toad, 
And a spirit arise and sing, 

And the world gaze wondering. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 
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On the Step 


8 little old lady 
Was walking along the street. 


She carried her head high though of small stature, 

And although her ermine mantle was yellow with age 
And her bonnet of an old fashion, 
The little old lady 

Looked like a well-born woman and moved like a queen. 


Yet for all her composure, 
Fear was in her heart, 
For she had no knowledge, 
No remembrance how she came into the street. 
She remembered last walking alone in her garden 
At Porto Fino, under the mimosas. 
And here she was in England, 
In a quiet street, approaching the door of her house. 


“It is only a dream,”’ she thought, 

“TI shall soon awaken.” 

Still fear was in her heart. 
‘* T have lost my memory,” she thought, ‘““ No one must know it.” 
So she came to the door of her house and felt for her key, 

And the key was not there. 
She laid her hand on the bell. It eluded her fingers. 


A man walking in the street, 
The quiet street, 
Seeing her trouble, came to her aid courteously. _ 
He would ring the bell. Hardly was his hand upon it 
When she saw that the door had been open, 
Open all the while. 
She passed into the hall and on to the staircase. 


The eyes of the great portraits 

Hung on the walls 
Followed her now, just as they had always followed her, 
Beautiful child, beautiful girl, triumphant woman. 

The painted eyes followed her, 

The little old lady, | 
Ascending the wide stairs in her empty home. 
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She came to the Library. 
A fire burned on the hearth. 

Her father sat beside it in the familiar attitude. 

One foot stretched to the blaze, supple in its slipper 

—The white head and the black brows were her own— 

He leaned back in his chair 
With eyes half closed, 

His long slender fingers placed tip against tip. 


So great was her joy, 
Seeing her father, 

She forgot all wonder, she forgot all incredulity. 
“Father !”’ she cried. 

He stood up and his arms were about her. 

‘“‘O Father !”’ she said, ‘“‘ I have been so frightened. 
I have lost my memory.” 

And he, caressing her—‘ Poor little Annie ! ” 


Meantime the bell 

Had hardly ceased to sound, 

Pealing through the empty house. 
Only a young maid-servant heard it and came, 
Slowly unbarring, opened the heavy door. 

A man stood on the step, 

His back towards her, 
Looking like one amazed up and down the street. 


“I rang the bell,”’ he said, 
“ For an old lady 
Who stood on the step here, trying to ring it. 
Now, all in a moment, the lady has vanished.” 
“What was she like, Sir ? ” 
The maid enquired. 
‘“ A small woman, yet she looked like a great lady. 


““ She had crisp white hair 
And black eyebrows 
And an old-fashioned bonnet with wide ribbons 
Tied under her chin ”—“‘ But that is my Lady. 
O Sir! ” cried the maid, 
“That is my Lady. 
Sir, she died abroad suddenly this morning.” 


But the little old lady 
Did not know that she was dead. 


MARGARET L. WOODS 
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City of Angels 


OFT and clear is the night ; if now abroad 
S Roams any wind, it roams not here but far 

In highest heaven, where the ghostly sword 
Of lightning flutters between star and star. 


Soft and clear is the night ; if any sound 
Wanders black space, it wakes no thunder here 
But must among the silent stars rebound 

And lose itself above the planisphere. 


Soft and clear is the night ; beyond the steep 
The midnight city, like a dying coal, 

Sends up a light, faint as the hopes which sleep 
Brings to the murderer ere his doom-bell toll. 


The habitual stars, that, veiled in their disdain, 

People the amphitheatre of the sky, 

Look down once more, who have seen such varied slain, 
On this Arena wherein Man must die. 


Implacable stars, beauty immense, remote, 
Cyclical order, which no human ache 

Can vex, being motioned on an asymptote ! 
Supreme silence which no cry can break ! 


If cry could break, I, Vision among men, 
Outcast between their City and these Skies, 
How could I plead great Nature spare us when 
The City is more implacable than these eyes ? 


Nature your substance, stars, and its effect, 

Motion decreed ; but to proud man She gave 

Self to create and order to elect, 

And man—stars, stars !—has made himself his slave. 


Omnipotent Nature, you who bring to birth 
Strange forms, which you both can and do destroy, 
Wherefore this long indulgence to the earth ? 

This cruelty or compassion to your toy ? 


If it be cruelty, no more prolong 

Pastime unworthy. If compassion, learn 

Not man himself inflicts more tyrannous wrong 
Than to grant life to such as life would spurn. 


Howbeit I sue no respite yet for Man,— 

Though self-enslaved, still dimly does he guess 
That he is slave and thus is wiser than 

The stars, whom knowledge does not curse or bless. 
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And, if for ever he must forge his chain 

With those same hands whereby he might be freed, 
Yet starlike spirits, with no stars’ disdain, 

With his dark spirit nightly intercede, 


And by their tears and by such hands as grope 
To bless them, though the many hands deride, 
By faith impossible, by hopeless hope, 

By love defeated, Man is justified. 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


Songs in Autumn 
I 


‘ , HERE should a young man turn his eyes’ 
But to his loved one’s cheek, 
That flushing there he may surprise 
More than her lips will speak ? 


Where should a young man turn his ears 
But to his loved one’s voice, 

Which charms all other sounds he hears 
Into an empty noise ? 


Where should a young man turn his thought 
But to a dream of bliss, 

Which on night’s cobweb arras wrought 
Pictures the loved one his ? 


But he who walks in middle years 
Should home the truants win ; 
And hood his eyes and stop his ears 

And turn his thoughts within. 


II 


The shoulder of this upland shorn 
More sharply cuts the plain : 
The last sheaf of the fringing corn 
Crowns the last creaking wain. 


The grain with earth’s fair increment 
Back to man’s hand has come ; 
The farmer whistles with content 
To see the harvest home. 
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Yes, there is richness in the spring 
And summer is profuse, 

But only careful harvesting 
Gathers their gold to use. 


Oh, but how mean a fruit have I 
Reaped from the wealth I’ve flung ! 

Far poorer I than those who die 
Lavish and brave and young. 


But He, the Master of the Mill, 
Knows that, howe’er we pray, 

September never does fulfil 
The promises of May. 


And if to Him ten million years 
Pass like a tropic dusk, 
What ’mid a myriad fruitful ears 
Is my poor ear, all husk ? 
ORLO WILLIAMS 


Flowers and Weeds 


A Garden Sequence 


I 


ILIES and Pansies, and the Pink that grows 
In grey-leaved clusters by the garden’s edge, 
Sweet scented Choisia, and the Vine that throws 
Her trails and tendrils by the window ledge, 
The Rose called Celeste, and the one named Dawn, 
These have I knowledge of, these are my own ; 
And where lush water meadows meet the lawn 
Within my garden are their blossoms shown. 
I love this garden : and when most the fret 
And noise of living would destroy my ease, 
I seek its precincts, and my foot is set 
Within its sunlight and its silences. 
I take my spirit’s road, and cool and wet 
The rain falls suddenly for thirsty trees. 


II 


This garden has a soul, it has its moods, 

As any sentient mind from hour to hour, 

I know the leafy silence of its woods 

That are so thickly grown with Hemlock flower. 
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The Hemlock, with her world of slender lace 
Whose leaf is earliest green of all the year, 
Beneath the Beeches, in sequestered place 
She spreads the forest of her presence here, 


And draws a veil, as if to hide the slopes 

Of the more sunlit of the Garden’s spaces, 

Where Tulips blaze, and later Heliotropes 

Are set with Poppies in their several places ; 

And here the Bind-weeds knot their twisted ropes, 
To star the twilight with their milk-white faces. 


Ill 


The bees may revel in the standing hay, 
Bending the clover blooms unnumbered times, 
Through the bright ardour of the noon, may pay 
Their countless murmuring visits to the Limes, 
But I consider this great Bumble Bee, 

Has more luxurious knowledge of delight, 
Under the hoods of flowers cumbrously 
Drawing his warmth and velvet out of sight. 
Look how he holds the flowers he selects, 

He throbs and drowses at their starry eyes, 

He ponders murmuring, while he collects 
From blue Campanula the honey prize. 

He swings on slender Fox-glove, and effects 

A lumbering entrance, with his golden thighs. 


IV 


Listen ! I know this garden at the Dawn 

When day is breaking, and the world is new, 
When all the cobwebs, drenched upon the lawn, 
Are silver meshes that have caught the dew. 
Before the birds awake, before the sun 

Has led the misty vapours to arise, 

I know this garden when night’s sands have run 
And yet no daylight shows upon the skies. 


No movement is there in the quiet trees, 

The very universe is robed in grey, 

It is an hour of waking silences ; 

As if the leaves upon each slender spray 

Were listening, waiting for the little breeze 
That says “‘ the dawn, the dawn,” and dies away. 
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Yet more I love it in the heat of noon, 

The sun-light pulsing in the flower-cups 

The air a-stream with the warm scents of June 
The tall grass glittering with buttercups. 


Rosettes in bud upon the Hollyhocks, 

Where martins build beneath the reed-thatched eaves, 
Cool branching Aspen tree, whose sibilance mocks 
The sound of running water, with its leaves, 


Gorgeous Magnolia ! and the trellises 

Of Rose Evangeline of woodland smell, 
Blossom, and bud, and thorn, in all one sees 
More beauty and more joy than I can tell. 
A spirit burning in the Balsam trees, 
And*dreaming in the Balm and Asphodel. 


VI 


And it shall be this garden’s crown of crowns 
That it shall be encompassed by no hedge ; 
It finds a shelter in the high Chalk Downs, 
And takes its own way to the river’s edge. 
And in this homeliness finds, to my seeing, 
For its Red Roses a supreme retreat, 
Since it is wholesome for their pride of being, 
_ To be so neighbourly with Meadow-sweet. 
And here is Raggéd Robin, and the Dock, 
Whose seeds you draw into your passing hand, 
This garden hears the sheep-bells of the flock 
That browses, wattled on its further strand ; 
I love these meadows, pale with Lady’s-smock 
These Willows, leaning to the marshy land. 
PAMELA GREY 


Three Sonnets 
I 


OULD but an idle hour of dreaming bear 
Ox: golden fruit that lonely hearts desire ; 


Could but one note of Orpheus’ Mystic Lyre 
Dwell but a fleeting instant in your ear ; 
Then would the rising Dawn stay still to hear, 
Then would Nevada’s wintered peaks show fire, 
And all that Passionate Youth and Love require 
Would rise upon life’s threshold bold and clear. 
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But dreams are wide and wasteful as this sea, 
Rebellious as these winds against the sky, 
Loud winds that laugh in wanton mockery 
(Knowing that hapless man but lives to die), 
The hollow echoes of that stronger plea 

That hungry hearts across grey oceans cry. 


II 


HEN you shall taste the amber-tinted wine 
\ ," ] In Palaces beyond Aurora’s halls, 

Wherein the Fount of Life for ever falls, 
Waste not your thoughts upon such love as mine. 
Think not of one whose heart shall lie supine 
And grasp at drifting thoughts which love recalls, 
Or tear himself in vain to scale the walls 
That rise between him and a love like thine. 

No, hurl love’s casket out beyond wide space, 
Far out beyond this deep horizon blue, 

And sleep in peace until I find the place 
Where Eros fashions crystal caskets true ; 
There shall I beg him of his royal grace 

To weave one from this tropic sun-set’s Hue. 


! 


Ifl 


HO dared compare thee to a Springtime flower 
Whose smiling eyes turn East to greet the sun 
Yet withers whence it came when Spring is done, 
Dwelling entirely in a Season’s Power ? 
The daisies are but fruit of April’s shower 
And grow in scores—of you there is but one 
To stand a witness, when all time has run, 
To mortal love with heaven to be your Dower. 
You are no flower to fade with Springtime’s close ! 
Your bloom shall last despite cruel Autumn’s Sword. 
You are no chain-bound captive as the Rose 
To live and die at Tyrant Nature’s word. 
Then, tell me, is it strange I should propose 
The world your garden and young love your lord ? 


PETER BELLOC 
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THE REFORMERS 


By EDWIN CERIO 


ARSTON, who later should have become Lord Bexley, is 

famous for the story of the Four Holes. Those four holes are 

all that is left of him. Physically Marston is dead. Spiritually 

he survives in the type of which he was the most signal 
ornament : that of the Reformer. 

Now in these days the efforts of our reformers pass almost unnoticed 
because there are so many of them and competition is so keen. Consider, 
for instance, the Buddhistic Variety. It is rampant as a weed, yet hardly 
anyone would have known of its existence if one of our German phil- 
osophers had not applied it to the new eliministic method of painting. 
This method, as everyone knows, begins, like cubism and expressionism, 
with the elimination of drawing ; then you eliminate colour and all the 
other threadbare devices of pictorial convention. To be brief, you paint 
nothing. Painting becomes a philosophico-religious mental process, in 
which you concentrate on the Four Fundamental Truths of Buddhism 
and finally attain Nirvana. Next comes the Franciscan Variety, affected 
by Miradois, and devoted to the propagation of post-war Pangermanism ; 
an extrinsication of the dreams of the poor man of Assisi attuned to the 
theory of Treitschke. Add to these the Theosophical Variety, practised 
by the Pyschoanalytical Group of Ascona; the Monoplastic Variety ; 
the Movement for the Restoration of Monogamy ; the Movement for the 
Vegeto-mineral Reform of National Dietary ; the Agitation in Favour of 
Calisthenic Dances. ... Why, Wolff, the Introspectivist, is actually 
elaborating an immense programme for the plastic representation of secret 
physiological functions ; and a Princess—from the Ukraine—has founded 
a school for the Rhythmical Education of the Abdominal Muscles. 

But all these movements, all these reforms, are the products of an over- 
sensitive culture. Thirty or forty years ago, in Marston’s time, we were 
only beginning. That was an age of crude, simple ideals, in which our 
reformers concerned themselves only with matters of morals and religion. 

The first of them, Count Pappengut, was essentially a Religious 
Reformer. It was he who introduced into Capri the ceremony of Baptism 
by Total Immersion as practised by John the Baptist, since whose day 
none but he has performed the authentic rite. Pappengut purchased the 
convent of the Teresian nuns at Anacapri, and turned it into an estab- 
lishment lavishly supplied with all the necessary bathing appliances. 
In the fonts of his baptistry scores of converts were immersed ; by a whole 
series of illustrations he purged their souls and bodies of Papistry. The 
parish priest of those days, Don Roberto Conale, emulated and rivalled 
the Count. By threats, persuasions, excommunications, he repossessed 
himself of the bodies of all Pappengut’s converts and rebaptized them in 
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the Catholic Church ; but the rebaptized of Capri always returned to a 
fourth baptism in Anacapri. The Count was ready to pay a handsome 
transfer-fee on any number of changes in the Evangelical direction. 

Poor Pappengut squandered a fortune on his reforms, but another 
reformer of those days, a certain Mr. Mildes, was more practical. Mr. 
Mildes, being an acute observer, noticed that all the English Protestants 
who came to Capri at certain seasons of the year, became infected with a 
strange religious fervour. In spring and winter, when it was not too hot 
to pray, they imported an Evangelical pastor to minister to their spiritual 
needs. But in the days of Mr. Mildes there was no Protestant church ; so 
he decided to build one. 

First he collected funds. With these he bought land, and built a house 
to suit his fancy. And then, behind it, with the money that remained, he 
erected a little church. The end-product of Mr. Mildes’s reform was an 
elegant hotel. 

But all this by the way. A mere preface to the reform of Marston, 
Capri’s greatest and most original reformer. 

Marston, Lord Bexley, was not the first of his line. His name was 
glorious in the annals of English aristocracy : his antecedents are recorded 
in Debrett ; but the story of Marston at Capri and Marston’s four holes— 
which is not recorded—is more interesting than that of the Bexley Peerage. 
Marston came to Capri in the reign of Queen Victoria. His four holes are 
in the style of the Victorian Era ; they are informed, that is to say, by that 
Era’s moral mentality. They remain, to this day, in a perfect state of 
preservation. They are to be found at the Villa Castello and constitute 
its mystery. 

Now Villa Castello has always been a mysterious house. At the time of 
the Venerable Sister Seraphina, the founder of the Teresian convent 
suppressed by Murat in 1808, Villa Castello was the convent’s guest- 
house. Eighty years later it became the abode of Sophie Anderson, a 
distinguished Victorian painter, renowned, in England, for her classical 
correctness, and at Capri for a white coiffure, arranged in the shape of a 
cauliflower. She was called, in fact, the Lady with the Cauliflower. 

This Mrs. Anderson had one inconvenience ; a husband, who was 
called the Husband of the Lady with the Cauliflower, or, sometimes, 
Carraciello. He, too, was a personality ; yet, both as artist and husband, 
his wife overshadowed him. For she was a great painter, who measured 
five foot ten ; while he was a small one, and five foot five at most. 

Even in her artistic capacity Mrs. Anderson was 2 reformer. If ever 
there existed an art full of “‘ uplift,” an art that moderated unruly passions, 
an art that scourged vice and inculcated virtue ; that was the art of Mrs. 
Anderson. Her whole artistic output was nothing but a hymn to Propriety 
in Clothing. 

From the artistic point of view a most original aim. And since, at Capri 
all originality has, sooner or later, the success that it deserves, Mrs. 
Anderson’s artistic ideal succeeded, exercising such a beneficent influence 
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over the Best Capri Society that it became completely reformed. In the 
days of Sophie Anderson the Best Capri Society simply didn’t know itself. 
It was composed entirely of the very nicest people. 

As a painter Mrs. Anderson was justly renowned for her flesh. None 
has ever excelled the flesh that Mrs. Anderson painted in the manner of 
her epoch. She painted the nude ; and the flesh of Mrs. Anderson’s nudes 
had every attribute of human flesh except those that make for the damna- 
tion of humanity. It was like a denicotinized cigar, decaffeinized coffee, 
like unalcoholic whiskey, like herbal beer. A bowdlerized flesh, that had 
no carnal savour. 

The nudes which Mrs. Anderson painted (she always painted nudes) 
could never, for example, have been confounded for one moment with 
those of Rubens or Titian. Mrs. Anderson’s flesh had the subdued 
modesty of frozen meat. It was healthy, cool, rosy : never, thank Heaven, 
appetizing ! How different from the flesh of the great sensual masters of 
the cinquecento, or even from that of the modern cubists and pointillists 
which has the obscene plasticity of a geometrical appreciation of solids, 
or the crude, luminous indecorum of a naked state of mind! No, Mrs. 
Anderson painted the nude with such regard for good manners that her 
pagan figures might have been the fruit of an Immaculate Conception. 
There was nothing human about them. The English have a technique of 
nude that is all their own. They paint the draped nude divinely. An Athena, 
as we southerners paint her, reveals at once the immodest pre-occupations 
of our race. An English Britannia never shows herself in public with less 
than six yards of gabardine, British manufacture : guaranteed all wool. 

Now the famous Aphrodite of Mrs. Anderson represents the goddess 
at the precise moment when she is being born from the foam of the sea. 
It is almost all foam. So cool, so innocent, that it might serve as an 
appropriate advertisement for Schweppe’s Dry Ginger Ale. Compare 
this picture with the Aphrodites that befoul the Paris Salon every year ! 
They go foaming to your head like Moét and Chandon. You might almost 
imagine that Veuve Clicquot had posed for them in person. But here, in 
Capri, Mrs. Anderson painted Aphrodite, Iphigenia, Phryne, Circe, 
Penelope, the Cumaean Sibyl, Lisia, Parthenope, Leucosia, Amaryllis, 
Daphne ; refashioning the whole world of classical female figures with 
a brush that had the virtue of an aspergillum. All these figures were draped 
in flowing veils whose modesty made them free of Burlington House. 
And even the fact that she employed her own cook as a model did not 
prevent that lady from remaining the most devout of women. 

Now this may sound like another digression. On the contrary it forms 
the very foundation of the story of Marston’s four holes ; for in those four 
holes and in Mrs. Anderson’s nudes the two movements which first re- 
established and then disintegrated the morality of the island reached their 
culmination. They represent the poles of one reform and the equator of 
another ; a reform and a counter-reform of which nothing now remains 


but Marston’s Four Holes. 
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To understand the importance or even the significance of Marston’s 
four holes one is forced to recall the deplorably Improper Clothing of 
Capri fifty years ago. In those days the island’s morality had descended 
to abysses unplumbed by the German mark. Of course, in those days, 
there was no Pro-Capri Society, so that moral statistics are lacking. And 
perhaps that is a good thing ; for if statistics had been available nobody 
could have surveyed them without terror. From the beginning of the 
nineteenth century onward Capri had become an island Montmartre. 
Artists gathered there from every corner of the globe, and led a scandalous, 
in other words, an amusing life. They danced the tarantella and the taras- 
cone with village girls, coral-sellers, donkey-women. Painters, occasion- 
ally, married their models. And yet, in those days, no organisation 
tabulated the island’s attractions. ‘To-day as everyone knows, the Pro- 
Capri Society furnishes daily meteorological reports ; it even provides a 
series of morality-graphs, so that you can ascertain, at any given moment, 
its sexual pressure, its erotic temperature, its curve of polygamic variation. 
But at the time of Mrs. Anderson every enquirer into these matters had to 
go by instinct. And when Mrs. Anderson came to Capri her instinct told 
her that things were in a bad way. 

She conceived it her mission in life to better them; she determined to 
make Capri respectable. Unfortunately it is difficult to lead a life that is at 
the same time respectable and amusing. Either one is respectable or else 
one is amusing and interesting ; so Mrs. Anderson began her campaign 
by declaring war on all interesting and amusing people and gathering to 
her banner all the respectable elements in the English colony. 

Now the English colony at Capri was a distinct social class composed 
partly of those who found their native island unhealthy—for reasons as 
various as a weak chest or a threatened prosecution for bigamy—and 
partly of economic exiles ; people, in other words, who could not afford to 
be dissolute in their own country and so came to live puritanically in this. 
This colony embraced all the Best Capri Society at the time of Mrs. 
Anderson. 

Every year, in summer, the Best Capri Society foregathered at the Villa 
Castello for a private view of Mrs. Anderson’s pictures. It was a twofold 
orgy : an orgy of the nude—in the English variety—which was submitted 
to the judgment of the best Capri Society before braving public opinion 
at the Royal Academy, and an orgy of strawberries and cream. Mrs. 
Anderson modestly called it a garden-party. 

In the year which Marston made signal by his reform, everyone, down 
to the last respectable member of Capri Society, was invited to Mrs. 
Anderson’s garden-party. Marston was not invited. Marston was a bad 
hat, a drinker, a rake. In point of fact, an amusing and interesting type. 

Marston was not invited. So he invited himself. 

He came, a little late, at a point when the party had attained its zenith 
of puritanical animation. He came when the Protestant pastor, the 
seasoned spinsters, the daughters of half-pay officers, the undertakers’ 
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widows—when all the colony, already glutted with the classic nude, were 
immersed in their strawberries and cream. 

Marston came and knocked at the outer door of the Villa Castello, 
in which, as yet, there were not Four Holes. If there had been only one 
of them the maid who answered his knock could have averted the scandal. 
But the holes were not there ; and, for this reason, Carmelina, the maid, 
neglected to look through them. She opened the door and fainted. 

Marston was naked. 

And naked he appeared, before the Best Capri Society. 

All the ladies bolted their strawberries and cream and followed Car- 
melina’s example. Marston was a bad hat ; but not a bad figure of a man, 
and aS nude was totally different from the classic nudes that Mrs. Anderson 
painted. 

There was a panic. The company lost their heads : every one of them 
except Carraciello, Mrs. Anderson’s husband. He showed such coolness 
that the blood must surely have frozen in his veins. He rose—or rather 
fell—at once to the baseness of the situation. He took Marston firmly, 
and led him to the door. He closed the door behind him and locked it. 

Then Carraciello had a flash of genius. It was the only one he ever had 
in his life, but its flame is sufficient to illuminate his history with a light 
that flares like a beacon in the dark annals of Capri. 

Carraciello went to his workshop. He took an auger and drilled Four 
Holes in the outer door of the Villa Castello. 

The Four Holes of Marston, Lord Bexley, the English peer. 


* * * * % 


The story of Marston, Lord Bexley, as a Capri reformer, began with the 
affair of the Four Holes. Unhappily it ended there. Because, when he was 
put to the door of the Villa Castello in all his nakedness, the poor fellow 
caught a cold. 

And he died, a few days later, of delirium tremens. 
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THE WOODEN MAN 
By GILBERT NORWOOD 


T all came about through the fantastic temperament of Raynook, 

who ought (I suppose) to be turned out of the University. When the 

plans for our holiday in Wiltshire were coming to a head, he casually 

announced one night that he was going to dress as he pleased down 
at Malmesbury. My wife looked up . . . She was going too; indeed 
everyone I knew seemed to be going. Bullivant’s reading-party had been 
ingeniously hitched on by Raynook to someone else’s sketching-expedition 
and a sort of convalescent meander for three children convoyed by my 
two sisters-in-law and one of their husbands. The list may not strike you 
as clear, but then it never was : a total stranger telegraphed to Geoffrey, 
ten days after we reached Wiltshire, apologising for absence. However, 
as I was saying, my wife looked up from the “‘ list of things needed for 
dining-tent ”’ and smiled helpfully. 

“‘ Why, of course, Dr. Raynook ! No one will expect you to wear stiff 
collars when you’re living in a field.” 

He looked peevish. I thought it was because her language suggested 
he was a stoat. It turned out that he hated the conventional rusticity of 
bare heads, sweaters, flannels and the rest of it even worse than silk hats. 
He concluded a racy but discursive harangue on Watteauesque pastor- 
alities with the announcement that if he was to live like a peasant he 
intended to look like one. The result was that three days after our mis- 
cellaneous caravan had spread itself over the meadow we resembled 
neither townspeople nor garden-villagers, but real country-folk. Strangers 
were always asking us about crops and the distance to the nearest public- 
house. We liked it. Free-and-easy conditions as pictured in the magazine 
advertisements are harder to keep up than you would think, and after a 
brief attempt to rig hammocks and “ laugh heartily at the thousand and 
one incidental mishaps ”’ we hired bedsteads. In number we were fifteen 
—fifteen souls, [ should say (you always use the word “‘ souls’ when a 
thrilling story lies ahead). It was only a day or so after we had finally 
succumbed to the squalid comfort prescribed by Raynook that our 
sensational contributions to Research began. 

He and | had set out for a walk, our sprouting beards and braces (as 
usual) highly conspicuous. An hour or two later, as we sprawled beside 
the highway, Raynook grasping an outspread Daily Mail in grimy hands, 
a group of three strangers swung down the road. Their appearance was 
vaguely familiar to me, and my companion gasped: “‘ Good Lord ! 
The Gunters and Pontifex !”? We cowered down behind our clay pipes, 
but the trio, who had slackened speed on catching sight of us and ex- 
changed a hurried word or two, advanced purposefully. The elder of the 
two men, Sir Andrew Gunter, pushed forward by his wife and Alaric 
Pontifex, stepped up and in nervously high tones exclaimed : 
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‘““Ah! Good morning. And how are turmuts ? ” 

_Raynook glanced hard at him, drew a deep breath, took his pipe from 
his mouth, rose to his feet, and then to my amazement tugged at his 
forelock, replying : 

“ Zummut turr’ble, zur.” He turned a broadly grinning face to the others. 

“* Oh, how delightful!” piped Lady Gunter. ‘ Andrew ! ” . 

The three held a rapid consultation, and imagining themselves in the 
presence of two village idiots—Raynook’s manner entirely justified this— 
they took no marked pains to lower their voices. “I told you so... . 
Oldest corner in England. ... Sure to find some. . . . We must investigate 
the possibilities. . . . Prepare it for publication on the spot .. .” 

I was turning in perplexity to Raynook when he nudged me fiercely. 
“Go slow. Follow my lead. Chance of a lifetime.” 

Lady Gunter now advanced and addressed me with maddening archness. 

ied good man, I suppose you. . . . Ah! often simg—at the harvest, 
and er— 

My mouth, I fear, fell open, and Raynook, passing his arm round my 
shoulders, smiled idiotically at our patroness. 

“Oy! You’m no call to moither yourself wi’ old Jeremy, my lady. 
He’m weak in ’is wits, he be. I’se the bright ’un.” After which declaration 
he wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 

The men had drawn closer and were surveying us with hungry intent- 
ness. The lady laughed at them meaningly over her shoulder and addressed 
my friend. 

“Ah! That’s right! And I suppose you... you. . . could sing a 
song at any time, especially if someone had a nice bright half-crown and 
mrete: SN0-."* 

Her voice died away as Raynook’s eye flashed. 

‘“* Naw ! Axin’ pardon, yer Grace, I’se nobbut a poor labourer, but 
when I sings I sings for . . . for the pure joy, loike, though I’se nobbut 
a poor hind.” 

At the last word a tremor of rapture passed over the incredible group 
which faced us. Pontifex stepped forward. 

** Stout fellow ! ” he cried. ‘‘ Anyhow, tip us a stave to please the lady.” 

Never shall I forget the outcome of this invitation. Raynook instantly 
flung back his head and bellowed the following stanzas : 

Now June is here and grass is green, 
And mushrooms swell in shady nooks ; 
But Audrey mine is summer’s queen, 
So white her brow, so blithe her looks. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 


When winter’s here and roads be mired, 
My nose is blue and numb with cold ; 
But Audrey has my bosom fired, 
Since she to me her love has told. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 
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“My God!” gasped Sir Andrew Gunter, mopping his forehead. 
“ Tt’s older than the Heptarchy ! ” é 

Pontifex was scribbling like a demon upon the back of an envelope. 
Lady Gunter’s large flat eyes shone with triumph. Beating her gloved 
hands together she beamed upon the performer. 

‘“* Excellent ! Do you know any more ? ”’ 

Raynook again tugged his forelock, and shuffled his feet about in 
embarrassment. 

‘“‘ Naw, nobbut a bit,” he muttered. Feverish inquiry elicited a state- 
ment that the remaining verse was unfit for a fine lady’s ear. Six nostrils 
distended like a bloodhound’s. Mutterings were heard: “‘ the frank 
emotionalism” . . . “‘ racy of the soil.” 

“ Whoy,” explained the bashful virtuoso at length, “ We never sings 
that last verse when the maids be within earshot—’twould anger Him. 
. . . Naw, I doan knaw who He be, loike . . . the Wooden Man my old 
great-granfer named Him. Leastways we only sings it on Bonsock Night.” 

By this time our audience was a quivering mass of excitement. Pontifex 
offered Raynook twenty pounds if he would sing the rest of his song. Lady 
Gunter instantly snubbed him and assured my friend that he “ rerly 
murst ”’ let them hear it—it was so important—“ you wouldn’t understand, 
I fear.’ Raynook, still hinting at Rabelaisian abysses, at length agreed. 
Carefully turning his back on the sun and crossing his thumbs, he cleared 
tes throat shamefacedly and sang in even more ear-splitting tones than at 

rst : 
When night is here and on the farms 
The moonlight falls with silver grace, 
I take my Audrey in my arms 
And kiss her on her buxom face. 
Icksoon, icksoon. 

Five minutes later we were trudging down the road back to our encamp- 
ment, leaving behind us three hysterical members of the Folklore Research 
Association. Pontifex had the exact libretto of Raynook’s song, but the 
minstrel had declined to offer any suggestion as to the meaning of 
“icksoon ” or the Wooden Man ; anyhow, as Sir Andrew had pointed out, 
both philology and theology were beyond the ken of an unlettered hind. 
Raynook, you may remember, is one of our leading experts in Teutonic 
philology. Pondering this fact, I burst into a shout of laughter. So far 
from joining me, he scowled. 

“Shut up, you ass! They may hear you. What? Yes; didn’t you 
spot them at sight ? They’re the most persistent and inept folklorists now 
infesting this planet. And they’re so confoundedly solemn about it, all 
these freak journals and societies swallow their tomfool discoveries whole. 
Dickens might as well never have written about “ Bill Stumps ’is mark.” 
That woman up the road discovered that we have pockets in overcoats 
because kangaroos have pouches, and some Science Circle in California 
gave her a medal the size of a soup-plate. Yah ! ” 
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This was what the reviews call ‘‘ Dr. Raynook’s incisively challenging 
manner,”’ so I changed the subject. 

“* What does ‘ icksoon ’ mean, old man ? ” 

He lit his pipe. ‘‘ Oh, Lord knows.” 

“ But you’re a philologist.” 

~ Oh, well,” between puffs, “ It’s a drunken man trying to say ‘ soon ’.” 

6¢ Why “< soon b] ? 9) 

“Why not?” 

A light broke on me. “‘ Did you make up that beastly song yourself,” 
I cried, “ all on the spur of the moment ? ” 

He stopped short and gazed at me. “ My dear Watson, you surpass 
yourself, The only really old touch was Audrey—prigged out of As You 
Like Jt, of course—and old Gunter drivelled about the Heptarchy. Like 
to hear any more? 


When Easter’s here, and eggs are white—”’ 


» “ Shut up!” I howled. ‘“ Anyhow, you’ve pulled their legs well and 
sound. Do you think they’ll publish it ? ”’ 

We had left the road and were crossing the fields towards our encamp- 
ment. Raynook pulled up at my question and gazed rapturously upon the 
scene below us—the undergraduates reading Plato with Bullivant, the group 
of easels, and the children trotting back from the swimming-pool. 

*“* Publish it ? Publish it ? My poor old chump, you don’t grasp the idea. 
No article in the Times for us! Why do you suppose I let them know 
where our pitch was? This is going to be a Book. You fellows at St. 
Simeon’s are always jawing about providing due facilities for research. 
Well, you’re going to provide ’em—good and plenty. Gunter and Co. 
have only got the hors d’ceuvres so far. I’ve started the good work. All 
our crowd must join in—brave men, fair women, and even the lit-tel 
children.” 

I stammered some expostulation. 

** Rot ! ” he stormed. “‘ I'll teach these bogus experts ! I'll fill ’em up ! 
Do you know that Pontifex has a theory about Father Christmas being a 
carrot-god ? No quarter! They shall publish a book—a fat book—all 
glossy photographs and chaotic footnotes. We'll see Andrew Gunter an 
LL.D. of the University of Bad Lands, South Dakota, before we die. 
Come along ! ” He swept down upon our settlement like a tornado. 

Let me pass lightly over the eccentric and feverish events of the next 
few hours. The dominant energy, the Puck-like temper, of Raynook 
carried away all objections, orchestrated all preparations. ‘The only thing 
he feared was an incursion of the enemy before his troupe was properly 
organised ; and to meet this danger he stationed me at a point of vantage. 
It was well, for as the shadows lengthened across the roadway I descried 
the Three advancing. With a foul leer I bobbed my touzled head at them : 
by this time I had thoroughly absorbed the spirit of the adventure and 
had determined to model myself on Edgar in the storm-scenes of King Lear. 
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“Ah, this is Jeremy,” said Lady Gunter briskly, “ the half-wit. The 
very man. We must investigate him thoroughly. It’s just these poor 
imbecile creatures who so often cast back into very, ve-ry deep strata of 
race-consciousness.” 

Raynook had briefly instructed me to mop and mow. I did my best. 
Pontifex produced a vicious-looking roll of tobacco and held it out gingerly 
towards me as if I were something in the less popular parts of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. 

‘‘ Here you are, Jeremy.” I snatched it, gibbering. ‘‘ Can you dance ?” 

““Oy! Oy!” Ireplied vaguely. ‘‘ Jeremy can dance, so he can. Oy! Oy!” 

‘Do you ever dance altogether ? ” the lady broke in. “‘ Morris-dances, 
you know ?”’ 

I regarded her owlishly, and then looked up at the sky. A cunning smile 
overspread my grimy face. 

‘‘ The sun he sinks and bats do fly,” I suggested. 

She came quite close to me, her features rigid with determination. 

“‘ Jeremy !”’ she said, with a sudden note of authority, ‘“‘ Who is the 
Wooden Man ?” 

Now the W.M. was rightly considered by Raynook a brilliant impro- 
visation, and I was resolute not to spoil him. My sole response was a 
mulish stare. 

‘Have you ever heard him called . . . anything else?” she per- 
sisted. ‘‘ Are you sure it was ‘ Wooden’ . . . are you sure?” 

She was trying to hypnotize me into endorsing her theory. Behind her 
Pontifex was hopping about with a hand-camera (“ one of the Wiltshire 
Pagans conversing with Our Party ”’). In another moment she would have 
blurted it out, but her husband stepped forward. 

“* Daisy, it’s fatal to put things into their heads. Lockyer and his crowd 
would discredit all our results.”” He turned to me. ‘‘ Well, my man, I 
suppose you could do with a drink—some of the good old October ale 
down at the village, eh? Mead gone out of fashion these days.” His 
hand sought his pocket. ; 

“Thanking yer kindly, soldan,” I muttered, “ I could do wi’ a small 
port, zur.” 

Raynook would have killed me for the anachronism, but I was rewarded 
by the horror upon the faces of my audience. ‘‘ Good Heavens ! Are they 
all debauched ?”’ moaned Alaric Pontifex as he put up his camera. 
Gunter quieted him (as they say) with a gesture. ' 

“Well, Jeremy, you shall have half-a-crown if you'll take us over to 
your place and let us have a look at what goes on. You’ve got some queer 
ways of cooking, I’ll be bound, and odd things at nightfall. Well—” 

I stepped forward hastily and laid a quivering hand upon his fore-arm. 

“ Naw, naw !”” squeaked my imbecile tones, as I waved my other hand 
in his face. “ It’s Saturday sundown, it is ! ” 

“Well, what about it ? Speak up ! What about it, man?” they cried, 
for I had sunk into a stupor. . 
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~ Them things . . . them . . . we dassent do aught between Saturday 
sundown and dawn on Moonday. Parson, ’e says best not.” Then I 
shuddered and gazed at the west, my nerveless fingers fumbling my lips. 

Weare in the presence of very deep things,” I heard Gunter muttering 
to his associates. “ Better leave the whole business over for a day or two : 
won't do any harm. We’ve got to look over our notes and draw up a 
questionnaire for these marvellous people.”’ 

When we parted, I had made an engagement for the trio to visit our 
camp at noon on Monday. They were to bring no iron with them. 

It was my own daughter Edith who insisted on opening the ball. I never 
guessed the young fiend had it in her : she is only fifteen, and you know 
what fathers are. After breakfast on Monday I observed her laying down 
the law to Raynook, while the undergraduates were developing an illicit 
scheme of their own which should rival even Julius Levallon in extensive 
uncanniness. * Rubbish!” I heard an eupeptic Rugger man protesting, 
* Even on this line you can’t stop railway-trains with a bowl of blood and 
a peacock’s feather. Count me out ; my contribution is a sword-dance.” 
But I am wandering from Edith. 

At a quarter before twelve our victims, just as they reached the gap in 
the hedge whereby one left the main road, were met by a dishevelled 
barefoot girl who shamelessly offered for sale fourteen buttercups and a 
newt. Her manifesto was impressive but unbusinesslike : 

Butter for sale, withouten a cow, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee ; 

Eft on my thumb in place of a bough, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee ; 

Pound ’em together and laugh at the weather, 
Sallamalan, Sallamalee. 


No sale was effected, however, as she announced, after tense scrutiny of 
her enraptured auditors, that Pontifex was born betwixt hail and heather ; 
whereupon she fled down the meadow with peals of elfin merriment. 
Wordsworth would have written a complicated sonnet about her. I have 
often, indeed, pondered the authorship of a thing which appeared not long 
after in the Parnassian Review. It began : 
Part sage, part damozel, compact of grace 
And runic riddles, infant Merliness, 
What primal wizardry hath tinged thy face 
With evening’s lure and morning’s pearliness ? 


_ (I forget the rest, but it savoured of Raynook’s Muse. This he denied, and 
suggested Lady Gunter ; then he began a reply, rapturously pointing out 
to me that “ huntress ” very nearly made a good rhyme to “ Gunteress.’’) 

On second thoughts, I shall make no attempt to describe the orgy of bogus 
folk-practices which greeted the three when they at length appeared before 
our tents. Looking back at it, I feel that the great achievement was 
Raynook’s good temper. He had had a trying three hours since breakfast. 
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People didn’t seem to understand, he complained, and devoted ten minutes 
to expounding the difference between a sense of fun and a sense of humour. 
Certainly the Rugger man aforesaid cherished a vague but hearty idea that 
the whole enterprise was an amateur variety show : he insisted upon the 
sword-dance (with churchwarden pipes, not claymores) and turned out in 
a home-made kilt. A friend of his, innocuous hitherto, diffidently an- 
nounced that he was “ rather good at ventriloquism.”’ Again and again 
Raynook had to explain what seemed to him an obvious, though deliriously 
good, practical joke. At last he got the morris-dance into shape, taught the 
children some capital counting-out rhymes, and put the finishing touches 
to “the Play of Princess Daffodil slaughtered by the Black Bear of 
Roosher,”’ intended to be snapped up by the foe as symbolising the Corn- 
spirit overthrown by Winter. We—we, I say, for I was Black Bear’s 
Man-at-arms, with a song which I will not transcribe—we were rehearsing 
the scene where Princess Daffodil is brought back to life by Harlequin 
Gasker (a name which our producer insisted it was impossible to explain) 
when one of the convalescing sisters tripped up waving a paper. She spent 
her time writing love-stories for the magazines, and at this critical hour 
she had employed her type-writer upon making six programmes of what 
she called “‘ the entertainment.” The noises Raynook made were remark- 
able, even for a Teutonic philologist. 

*“* Never mind, sir,”’ the Merton man sang out, “ we shall all be word- 
perfect on the night.” 

I had my doubts, and was thankful that as Black Bear’s Man-at-arms I 
was to conceal my blushes beneath a kind of mosquito-net. But my 
terrors were groundless. The natural aptitude of some, the half-hysterical 
ineptitude of others, produced the desired likeness to an insane reminis- 
cence of what Sir Andrew Gunter, in his marvellous speech at the close, 
called the childhood of the Aryan stock. Even the grossest blunders found 
a place and were noted with quickened enthusiasm by the flying pencil of 
Alaric Pontifex. Once my heart stood still when Bullivant stopped the 
egregious morris-dance to render La donna ¢ mobile. But Lady Gunter 
only gasped with rapture. 

““ Ha! An accretion as the thing made its way across Europe.” 

The fact is, as Raynook had always insisted, there is nothing on earth 
which you cannot induce a folklorist to accept and “ interpret,’”’ when once 
he has taken the bit between his teeth. Our greatest success was the 
Play of Princess Daffodil, which they explained according to programme. 
Pontifex, to be sure, expressed some doubts. 

“ But daffodils come in the spring,” he observed captiously. “‘ How 
can they stand for late summer ? ” 

Lady Gunter smiled. “The daffodil corresponds in English folklore 
to the rose in Persian, don’t you remember ? ” 

Pontifex closed his notebook thoughtfully. ‘“‘ But what about that 
man-at-arms fellow ?”’ he asked, with a hostile glare at me. ‘‘ What has 
his song-and-dance business about beer to do with—”’ 
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_ Oh, come!” she snapped. ‘“ You’ll spoil the whole thing if you take it 
in this spirit. Surely you realise that these primitive mummers’-plays are 
never to be found free from irrelevant additions ? The Man-at-arms is 
plainly the result of a conflation between the Winter-and-Summer Agon 
and the Play of St. George. As for his song about beer—well, surely, 
John Barleycorn and the Corn-spirit are—why, it’s too obvious.” 

Sir Andrew broke in. ‘‘ You know, Pontifex, the scientific study of 
anthropology would never have made any advance at all if Petter or 
Bjérnsen or any of those pioneers had expected things to work out like 
the multiplication-table. Remember your own researches into hair- 
cutting-charms.”’ 

The chapfallen critic managed, however, fully to reinstate himself by 
starting the project of a Summer School next year, and the proceedings 
were about to close when the youngest child present, regarding her part 
in the revels as so far inadequate, coyly suggested that she could say a 
poetry. Out flew the notebooks again, as Raynook and I simultaneously 
started forward. We knew that poetry. Twice a day at least had we been 
compelled to grin and nod during a horrific performance, “‘ with appro- 
priate gestures,” of Allingham’s Up the Airy Mountain. 

“ Certainly, dear, and speak ve-ry clearly,” said Lady Gunter. 

Raynook in despair interrupted. ““ Whoy, lady, mebbe it would be 
jeopardy like. The maid be unstie-allways, she be. Frog-froze, she were. 
*Tis not meet.” 

This objection was firmly disallowed, though Raynook was permitted 
to beat time (behind the executant, fortunately) with an open pocket- 
‘knife. We need not have troubled. ‘The researchers took down the words, 
mispronunciations included, with the rapt ardour of astronomers following 
a new comet. 

“* Do these bogus scientists know anything ? ”’ Raynook asked me as our 
visitors disappeared. ‘‘ Shall I call ’em back and recite Little fack Horner? ” 

Three days later Bullivant reeled into the camp with a copy of The 
Morning Mail, that great London daily, which he had brought from 
Malmesbury. It contained Sir Andrew’s first announcement to the outer 
world. 
eoir, 

“The vigorous but (I trust) entirely good-humoured passage-at-arms 
which I carried on in your hospitable columns some fifteen months ago 
with Dr. Maynard Lockyer will be fresh in the minds of your readers. 
My thesis, it will be remembered, was that if investigations were made in 
the right spirit through the remoter parts of rural England, benefits to 
scientific folk-lore might accrue comparable to those unearthed by 
Dr. Lockyer himself in the B’wana country. 

“Little did I imagine how soon, and with what overwhelming com- 
pletion my assertions—rash as they may have appeared at the moment— 
would be vindicated. In a certain English county (which, for obvious 
reasons, I shall not at present particularise) I have discovered a complete 
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community—some twenty-five souls in all—which exhibits customs and 


a a 


beliefs of an almost unspoilt character dating from several centuries before — 


the introduction of Christianity into these islands. These people, with 
whom I spent a good many hours, are obviously of Aryan stock. Their 
dress and speech is not unlike that of the peasants who surround them, 
and their demeanour towards myself was characterised by a frankness, 
naiveté, and lack of animosity which instantly reminded me of the Papuans 
among whom I spent four delightful weeks while engaged upon my book 
Cooking-Rhymes and the Utensil-Cultus. past, 

“But the most arresting feature of this diminutive community 1s 
their religion, of which the chief god is Woden, though the cult is 
bizarrely crossed with quasi-oriental ecstasy ; the chief of the tribe, 
a sturdy and somewhat intelligent, though at times aggravatingly 
taciturn, fellow, refused at first to sing what was evidently a partially 
modernised Saxon wooing-rhyme because he feared to anger ‘“ Woden 
Man.” In short, we are here confronted with the fairly pristine barrier 
which saps the efforts of comparative anthropologists—the conflation of 
clashing strata of non-synchronous phenomena. 'To adequately or even 
partially disentangle these strata is a laborious duty, and it may be some 
months before a full publication will be possible. A further difficulty is 
that this minute horde would seem to be migratory. The half-wit who 
took part in their folk-drama as a faded Year-Spirit told me that they would 
soon be “‘ moving on to Nineveh.” (I mention this detail for the benefit 
of the Asiatic Folk-lore Society). As to the folk-drama itself, I will only 
say at this stage that it, taken in conjunction with a noteworthy Potter’s 
Dance not hitherto observed in conjunction with the Year-Spirit, provides 
at any rate the basis of a confirmation of the interpretation of the eschat- 
ology of the Ghonds of Northern India which I had the honour of pub- 
lishing in collaboration some years ago with Professor Petter of East Point. 
It may be added that the name of the ‘“‘ Harlequin ” supplies a clear 
reminiscence of the alternate-death motif, the leading instance of which, 
of course, is the myth of Castor and Pollux. 

“Your readers will forgive this necessarily terse first adumbration of 


perhaps the most illuminating discovery made in the sphere of comparative. 


ethnology since Humphrey-Humphrey’s memorable cruise among the 
Kuriles. I send it to you at this early stage in order to avoid those dis- 
tressing disputes as to priority which have too often soured the life of true 
scholarship. 
* Yours faithfully, 
“Andrew Gunter.” 

We congratulated Raynook unreservedly. But Research will not be 
gainsaid. This year he was Vice-Chancellor, and I shall never forget the 
ae in his glazing eyeballs as I presented Gunter to him for an honorary 

‘Sc. 
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CATS’ MEAT AND KINGS 


By GEORGE BAKER 
ICHARD PANNETT, as a youth, had dreamed dreams and 


seen visions. Richard Pannett, mature and married, dreamed 

no dreams, saw no visions. There remained one illusion which 
he consciously cherished. In a vague future, he was to achieve 
literary fame. Modest fame, but fame, fame. 

He had written his first story at eight years old. It was less a story than 
a saga. In the saga, Sir Richard, a most chivalrous and valiant knight, 
lived a life beyond reproach and ignorant of fear, spending the most part 
of his time on the back of a small, swift Shetland pony, shaggy of mane, 
sure of foot. Perpetually he was in shining armour, golden mail on holy 
days and days of high achievement, silvern for the common round and 
knighthood’s daily task. 

Theseexploits were chronicled in unformed, childish characters, scrawled 
through a dozen penny exercise books. In them and through them, a 
small boy contrived to fill his days with romance, and to turn to trans- 
figured glory a mean parlour behind a Camberwell cats’ meat shop, and a 
Church school in a Peckham side street. 

Three or four years later, other copybooks held other scrawlings not so 
formless as the old. The Saga was finished ; Sir Richard was dead. In 
his stead lived a certain Commander Dick of the Royal Mail Airship 
Unconquerable. Life was still heroic ; the Unconquerable changed mails 
for maxims with incalculable swiftness ; Camberwell, London, yea, 


, England herself were saved magnificently from aerial attack by foreign 
_ foes overwhelmingly superior in fighting force. . . . The Church school 


in the Peckham by-street had, by virtue of scholarships, given place to a 
secondary school at Herne Hill: the cats’ meat shop, however, remained. 
No faintest flavour of it, no slightest odour from it, at any time reached 
the richly appointed saloon of the R.M.A. Unconquerable. 

When young Pannett was fifteen, the Unconquerable had fought her last 


_ fight, had cruised her last cruise, and was melted into the empty air which 


was her element. Commander Dick had joined Sir Richard in the brave 


company of boyhood’s dead dreams. R. Pannett, a simple gentleman, 


was his not unworthy successor. England was still saved, although the 
heroic drama was played out on an aerial battlefield no longer, but upon 


the Oval or at Lord’s at test match time. Australia would commence her 


second innings, the fourth of the match, with but thirty runs to get for 
victory. Twenty-five runs scored and no wicket : at this point, R. Pannett, 


_ gentleman, is put to bowl. A swift delivery and a broken middle stump. 


A second delivery, even swifter, and the off stump flat. The hat-trick. 
Fourth ball, fourth wicket. Fifth ball, fifth. Double hat-trick. Over. Three 


runs scored from bowler at opposite end. Over. Australia one to tie, two 
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to win. Australian captain and R. Pannett, gentleman, face to face. The 
first ball of the second over. Blocked. The second ball. Blocked. The 
third ball, and departure of the Australian captain. The fourth ball and 
the eighth wicket. The fifth and the ninth. The sixth, and England ! 
England ! England! Pannett ! Pannett ! Pannett ! Pannett for England ! 
This and other such narratives were written with laboriousness and blots, 
in a sixpenny account book having stiff, black boards. Once more, no 
suspicion of the cats’ meat taint hung about the name of Pannett, the 
idolised amateur and all-England cricketer. 

At seventeen, young Pannett exchanged the dignity of an upper-fifth 
secondary schoolboy for the indignity of a very junior clerkship in a whole- 
sale tea and coffee merchant’s in the City. In the big counting-house it 
became general knowledge that the new chap, Pannett, came from a 
Camberwell cats’ meat shop. 

Youth can be very cruel to youth. 

In a space, not only was R. Pannett, gentleman of England, dead beyond 
hope of resurrection, but all dreams, all loveliness of romance, were dead, 
also. There lived only a very miserable youth who set out from a cats’ 
meat shop in the morning, and sought a cats’ meat shop in the evening, 
and through the day walked a pariah amongst junior-clerks, a very Ishmael 
amongst the City’s young men. 

‘Fortunately, a new and pretentious MSS. book was ready to hand. 
Misery, become articulate, was misery lessened. Misery merely articulate, 
passed, with the aid of Byron, into misery dramatised ; while later, under 
the inspiration of Burns, Ruskin and Carlyle, the dramatic developed into 
the defiant and the denunciatory. A good thing should come out of 
Camberwell, as out of Nazareth. From a carpenter’s shop to a cats’ meat 
shop : was it so fara cry ? Democracy should become incarnate in Richard 
Pannett, son of a cats’ meat man. Richard Pannett, Saviour of Society ; 
Richard Pannett, leader of the Workers of the World : in the satisfying 
fulness of such phrases, well-looking in the firmer hand and with the bolder 
flourishes of these days of maturing adolescence, he regained his lost pride, 
his sapped self-confidence. He continued to walk amongst his fellows 
remote, aloof. His eyes retained their light as if of an unshared secret. 
But the secret’s self had changed. As of old, out of the strong had come 
forth sweetness, so out of Camberwell and cats’ meat had come the 
Deliverer of the People. ‘The MSS. book with its breadth of page and sweep 
of line, was something between a Fifth Gospel and a Second Book of 
Revelation. Eloquently, it told of Comrade Pannett, at the head of a great 
army of the dispossessed, calling to his banner the men of Poplar and 
Stepney, of Bow and all the wronged and wretched East ; unfurling that 
banner on the steps of St. Paul’s ; dedicating himself and them to the 
Cause, the Great Cause, the Cause of the emancipation of the wage- 
slaves ; and, last, the unresisted, irresistible march on the sybarite and 
decadent West. ... “Long live the English Republic! Long live 
President Pannett ! ” 
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‘These Socialist day-dreams flew, incongruous fugitives, through the 
City coffee-merchant’s counting-house, with the symbols of capitalism on 
every side of them. At night, they were captured and put to paper in the 
parlour behind the Camberwell cats’ meat shop. For upwards of four 
years this innocuous and dreamy-eyed youth lived in a world of red revolt 
amidst successive revolutions, bloodless or bloody. In a single hour, 
reality effected its own revolution. 

That hour brought Woman in the shape of a girl-typist. During some 
thirty months he had been unaware of her, although her table had been 
an arm’s length of his desk for the most part of that time. He knew she 
existed. She was a shorthand typist. She was called Miss Merton. She 
was a machine in charge of a smaller machine. Throughout the day, he 
fed her with invoices as she fed it. Of courtesy, he said, “‘ Good-morning,” 
“ Good-evening,” “‘ Isn’t it cold ?” or ‘‘ Warmer, don’t you think ? ” 

It was not so sure whether she was unaware of him. It was the most 
ordinary thing in the world which began the revolution. She brushed by 
him in the narrow space between her table and his desk. Without design, 
his hand rested momentarily on her thin summer blouse. The girl was 
buxom, full-breasted. In that moment, Richard Pannett’s adolescence 
had reached a further stage, and the cause of Revolution had lost another 
leader. The youth blushed, turned away with a mumbled apology, and 
mechanically reached for a ledger. ‘The neat figures in the orderly columns 
were that day so many meaningless irritations. Impatient at inaccuracies, 
he would look up from his posting and glance furtively at the girl in front 
and slightly to the left of him. He saw her as for the first time. Her profile 
appealed to him as something strange, mysterious and extraordinarily 
novel. Her short hair neat against the curved neck, the droop of her eye- 
lash, a suggestion of dimpling in the cheek more piquant than dimpling 
itself : these things had suddenly taken to themselves an inexplicable 
attractiveness. In the beginning, this newly-awakened sense of wonder 
fed upon itself and was content. It was characteristic of the youth that 
his wonderment shortly sought pen-and-paper expression. To the heroic 
lovers of history was added Richard Pannett. To the heroic love-tales of 
art was added the love-tale of Richard Pannett and Ruth Merton. 
(For her name was Ruth, a name of witchery and wonder, of poetry and 
rich association.) “¢ 

The saga strain crept back into the nocturnal story-writing. A hundred 
dramatic situations revealed the lover as hero. The warehouse and offices 
of the coffee-merchant’s were a place of terror and leaping flame. The 
building was doomed, but the staff had found safety in escape. Safe, all 
safe. But no. To one name, called, was no response. Miss Merton? None 
remembered to have seen her since the alarm had been given and the rush 
was made to the street. Suddenly, a shout, upturned faces and the 
pointing of hands to a top-floor window. Pannett had been the first to 
see the girl’s form, a black silhouette against the red background of roaring 


flame. The fear-whitened face shone a ghastly yellow in the lurid light. 
2L 
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A cry came, faint yet shrill. The face and cry were Ruth’s. Strong firemen 
saw and shuddered. A brigade-superintendent standing by Pannett’s side 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered, not without emotion, “ Beyond 
help, beyond hope.” 

‘But not beyond love ” : Richard Pannett’s words rang low but clear. 
(R. Pannett, author, was especially proud of this fragment of dialogue.) 
Women fainted and men groaned, as a youth was seen to fling himself 
through the curtain of fire. Followed an eternity of suspense. Voices, 
tense with feeling, ejaculated ‘“‘ the poor young fool,” “ the brave man,” 
and meant the same thing. Then a great cheer, and a second black 
silhouette was seen by the side of the first. The girl was in the youth’s 
arms. “‘ But none knew, none ever knew save God and them ’’—to use 
the words of R. Pannett, Author—‘ that beneath the very shadow of the 
wings of Death, heroic love revealed itself to its Beloved, and a kiss, the 
first kiss, witnessed by the Great Destroyer, plighted eternal troth.” 
After this, the descent to safety, the applause of the frenzied crowd, the 
protecting police, the insistent reporters, the modest refusal to give name 
and address (Could even heroism such as this redeem the cats’ meat 
taint ?) had in them all an element of anti-climax. 

Or again, Ruth Merton and Richard Pannett stood on a crowded 
station-platform. With rush and clatter, a through express thundered 
towards them. The girl grew suddenly dizzy, swayed and fell. She lay 
across the shining rails. Cries of horror and helplessness filled the air. 
No brakes could stop the merciless mechanism which ate the lurid 
gleaming metals at a speed of forty miles an hour. No power of man could 
save the doomed girl. But love, which counts life as nothing for the loved 
one’s sake, in a flash, had seen and chosen the only way. Richard Pannett 
had leaped from the platform ; had swung the girl’s limp body till it lay 
clear of and between the rails; had, throwing himself prostrate also, 
caught her hands and held her to the shaking ground, lest she should 
attempt to rise. The express was upon them ; the express was over them ; 
the express had passed and left them clear. Again, plaudits, police, 
reporters . . . the girl taken to a near-by house, and there devoted waiting 
at her bedside. Consciousness and then remembrance, and last, 

O Dick, my dear ! 
My Ruth, my love ! 


There was a variant of this epical episode. The bedside was not Ruth’s 
but Richard’s, heroism’s reaction having brought nervous breakdown. 
Through days of delirium, a girl snatched from the jaws of death learned 
how a great shy soul had not dared reveal its secret. Once more, eventual 
consciousness, remembrance, and 

O Dick, my dear! 

My Ruth, my love ! 


With the passing of weeks, adolescence and its increasing sex-hunger grew 
clamorous for food more substantial than this stuff of dreams. To this 
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clamour, the dreamer still turned ears largely deaf, when the prosaic 
tinkle of a telephone-bell made his hearing miraculously acute. Pannett 
answered the bell’s call, and heard a man’s voice ask for Miss Merton. The 
girl, summoned, came with sparkling eyes and talked at length with the 
unseen male. She used no definite endearments, but Pannett thought to 
detect in her tones a caressing note to which some disharmony in himself 
jarred responsively. It seemed that Miss Merton was to meet the unknown 
at “ the old place” at 6 p.m. There was mention of the theatre and a 
supper. 

Pannett walked home that evening, disdaining his usual tram. For five 
long minutes he leaned over the parapet of London Bridge and thought 
dark thoughts. There was a dignity about death, and about a self-sought 
death a majesty of gesture. Unfortunately, a sensitive spirit had a fastidi- 
ousness over detail. For solemn beauty it needed a white body, noble in 
its nudity against the black flood. (In Pannett’s thought as in his fiction, 
a river was rarely a mere river, but a black “ flood,” or, on occasions of 
restraint, a flood simply.) ‘This youth, half in love with violent death, saw 
in imagination, a dripping muddle of cheap, ready-made clothes hanging 
loosely from limp limbs taken at low tide from the ooze of an exposed 
mudflat. The vision was not agreeable ; with a shiver he turned from the 
blackness of the water to the brightness of Borough. One of the first 
of the gaudily-lit shops was a haberdasher’s. Entering this, he bought 
bright blue socks glorious with gold clocks, a green tie shot with red, and 
a fancy pocket handkerchief bordered with mauve. Later, at a hair- 
dresser’s he purchased a peculiarly fragrant hair-oil. Next morning, in his 
diminutive bedroom, with these acquired vanities he arrayed himself like 
a bridegroom, spending ten precious minutes in an endeavour to see the 
effect as a whole in a few square inches of cracked shaving-glass. In conse- 
quence, he reached the office after business had begun for the day, hot 
with hurry, apprehensive of rebuke. 

He had planned to greet Miss Merton with a calm grace compounded 

of dignity and deference, and calculated to make clear his sense of his own 

value and his desire for her appreciation of it. This plan not merely 
failed ; it ceased to exist. In his haste to reach his desk and to retrieve the 
lost minutes, his swinging arm caught with its coatsleeve a small flower- 
vase which stood upon the girl’s table. This crashed to the floor and 
was shattered. Pannett blushed violently, bent clumsily, picked up a dozen 
pieces of broken earthenware, with a gauche gesture held them out to the 
_ girl, mumbling the while an incoherent apology. 

It didn’t matter ; it wasn’t of the least consequence ; she had never liked 
the vase and was about to replace it. As the girl spoke the glib phrases, she 
was inwardly pitying the youth’s gaucherie. Nor did it displease her that 
Pannett was so exaggeratedly, and yet so genuinely, disturbed at the 
accident. She would, however, have been amazed had she known that one 
self of a multiple Pannett was busily dramatising the situation in terms of 
poetic melodrama : ‘“‘ Broken! And my first sonnet was to the * Flower 
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Vase of My Lady.’ Flowers amidst ledgers. A flower-vase amongst 
typewriters. My lady in this mean place of money-grubbing and grabbing. 
I have shattered to pieces the beautiful thing I loved. It is a symbol ; it is 
a sign. My love shall be a fatal thing, predestined to failure ! ’’ So Pannett 
dramatised in pleasurable misery. : 

Still mumbling, still carrying the broken ware, the youth reached his 
desk. Scarcely consciously, he put the fragments into an envelope and 
placed the whole carefully aside in a corner of the locker. The girl saw 
this and wondered. Jenkins, the cashier, remarked it also, and felt, as on 
previous occasions, irritation at this further evidence of abnormality in the 
silent, reserved junior clerk. Jenkins hated the abnormal. His own nor- 
mality was complete. He ate like a normal man, drank like a normal man, 
talked of women like a normal man, was normally married and not more 
than normally unfaithful to his wife. Pannett was known to be a teetotaller, 
and suspected—-unjustly—of vegetarianism. He never told spicy stories 
and only listened to them out of an evident and unwilling politeness. Once 
he had been indiscreet enough to reveal an ideal of womanhood as purity. 
Since that time, Jenkins had habitually referred to him, either good- 
humouredly, or (oftener) with a sneer, as “Our Young Romantic,” or 
“the Romantical Pannett.” Only an intense wave of temperamental 
irritation can explain the abnormal badness of taste in Jenkins’s remark 
following on the breaking of the vase : 

“You must excuse the Romantic One, Miss Merton. Obviously, he’s 
getting married. See his tie. See his socks. See the love-look in his eyes. 
The girl is daughter to a muffin-man, and the two of them are setting up 
a double-sided stall in Camberwell Street Market. Mr. P. will sell cats’ 
meat from one side ; Mrs. P. will distribute the scrumptious crumpet from 
the other.” 

Pannett, inwardly writhing in an agony of humiliation, tried some 
inarticulate protest. The rest of the staff, with one exception, laughed 
inordinately. The one exception was the girl sitting in front of Pannett. 
Nervously strumming on the keys of her machine with her left hand, and 
using tones a note higher than those she usually employed, she said with 
an admirable simplicity : 

“You don’t know how such snobbish sayings hurt, Mr. Jenkins. My 
stepfather is an undertaker. When I was at school, the girls made many 
si jokes about him and me and coffins. You’re old enough to know 

etter.” 

Jenkins, a man not wholly lacking in sensibility, looked a fool and felt 
a snob. At that moment the Chief Clerk entered, and the incident for the 
general staff faded into inconsequent business detail. For Pannett it was 
otherwise. His mind was a tumult of emotional conflict. His Lady had 
shown a knightly courage worthy of the Ruth of his dreams. But there was 
a grotesqueness about the fact that she should have been the champion 
and he the championed. Also, he regretted this talk of coffins, this avowal 
of an undertaker-stepfather. It was not seemly. It did not fit in with his 
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thought of his Lady as something high and holy, remote and removed. It 
was as if a corpse must needs contaminate those who dealt with it, and even 
those belonging to the dealers. 

Mingled with all this was the sweetness of the sense of fellowship, the 
knowledge of shared experience. Even as he had done, she had borne 
petty persecution. She, too, was sensitive, and had been wounded by 
stupid gibes, and had hidden her wounds in secret. She was his comrade, 
his lady, his queen. He glowed with loyalty. He would serve her all his 
life. He dreamed of fantastic adventurings on her behalf the while a part 
of his mind mechanically and inefficiently went about the routine of his 
business day. At lunch-time, he made a great resolve to leave the office 
immediately after Miss Merton that evening. They would walk to the 
underground station where their ways diverged ; and there he would ask 
permission to accompany her home. The tremendousness of this deter- 
mination weighed upon him like a palpable thing throughout the afternoon. 
His work suffered, and at five o’clock, when Miss Merton left, was half-an- 
hour in arrear. He worked on fumingly and at last was finished. He care- 
fully pocketed the envelope of broken chinaware, and as carefully reckoned 
the amount of the small change he carried. Calculating his expenses for 
the week, he concluded he might count on a balance of six or even seven 
shillings. Later, in Camberwell, he bought glue and a flower-vase guaran- 
teed nickel-plate. With the glue he reconstructed the broken vessel, still 
a thing of consecration by the virtue in the touch of beloved hands. He 
set it on top of his desk (this desk was his proudest possession, and gave in 
his eyes a literary air to the cramped and commonplace bedroom) by the 
side of a sketch of Her, executed by a one-time colleague. 

Next day he presented to her the vase of reparation. In the evening, 
greatly daring, he walked with her and talked with her. This was the 
beginning. The affair proceeded to its inevitable end. He idealised her, 
dramatised her, and touched reality in regard to her, chiefly in growing 
desire. She liked him, mothered him, thought him a little absurd and 
more than a little pathetic, and was proud of his mild abnormalities. He 
was not wholly as other men. 

She liked him but she did not love him, she considered. When first he 
asked her to marry him, she gave him a delaying answer. She visited his 
home, and there saw the broken vase, come by the grace of glue to a kind of 
resurrection. It flattered and pleased her, and she showed her pleasure. 
He asked her to marry him, and the urgent pleading in his voice prevailed 
upon her melting mood. She kissed him with a tenderness and affection 
which surprised herself 

They married. 

They made their home in two attic rooms in Camberwell. Pregnant, 
the girl resigned her post at the coffee-merchant’s, and the two began a 
long duel with two pound a week poverty. 

The baby-girl and the reduction in Pannett’s wages happened simul- 
taneously. Life became a thing of pinching and patches, of enforced 
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meanness and perpetual makeshift. Pannett walked to and from the City. 
Bread and cheese eaten in a one-time city churchyard took the place of 
restaurant lunches. Ruth Pannett’s midday meal grew meagre and still 
more meagre that there might be an approach to plenty at the evening 
dinner shared by man and wife. She discouraged the visits of her few 
personal friends from motives of economy. She denied herself pretty 
clothes, she who took excessive pleasure in pretty clothes. 

At intervals they bickered. Conjugal bickerings are hard to avoid when 
the god of economic necessity hedges life with not ten but ten thousand 
commandments of negation. 

Contact with reality killed the dreamer in Pannett. The story-teller 
must be judged to have died also. The MSS. books grew not more but 
less in number. Soon after marriage, it might be said, Ruth Pannett had 
read them in an ecstasy of merriment, and would, in the course of subse- 
quent conjugal exchanges, quote their most exalted passages with 
devastating effect. The small Pauline Pannett tore out some of their 
long-prized written pages, and adorned others with childish drawings of 
monstrous, miraculous anatomy. 

Spasms of regret would seize Pannett at sight of these desecrations and 
destructions. Intermittently, he would resolve to cultivate the flame which 
had burnt so brightly in the parlour behind the cats’ meat shop. The 
resolve would cover a half-sheet of foolscap with halting sentences, the 
blank half often serving the author’s wife for the jotting down of the 
domestic accounts. 

At the end of seven years, the problem of Pauline’s education began to 
present itself. Pauline had the promise of beauty. In her parents’ eyes, her 
intelligence was, beyond doubt, rich and rare. They wanted schooling, 
the best possible for her. They were prepared to sacrifice much to obtain 
it. They thought foolish thoughts of scholarships and Girton. 

As they had so little to sacrifice, heroic measures were necessary. Ruth, 
who had skill with her needle, decided that money might be made by 
home-dressmaking. Several neighbours gave her commissions. In three 
months she had saved five pounds. It seemed a triumph but shrank to 
failure when they discovered the fees charged at the High School they had 
mentally chosen for Pauline. 

The home-dressmaking and Ruth’s accumulated five pounds irked 
Pauline’s father. He had before felt the unseemliness of a woman’s 
championship. He must arouse himself. After long thought sudden 
inspiration brought a startlingly simple solution. He who had written as 
an amateur of literature would write now for money, yet for love’s sake 
still. It would not be difficult. There was the germ of much good work 
in the most mature of his earlier efforts. They contained some really 
rather fine passages, he was convinced, despite the wifely irreverence of 
Ruth. These might, conceivably, be borrowed wholesale. He developed 
a comfortable theory that the reading public was sick of a surfeit of 
realism, and was crying out for romantic idealism. He saw himself the 
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founder of a new school, the first of the Romantic Idealists. He deter- 
mined to concentrate on the best magazines solely. He would make a point, 
also, of offering the English rights only of his work. This would impress 
editors from the beginning. 

He bought a large-size bottle of copying ink, a box of selected pen-nibs 
and several reams of foolscap. He purposed rising at five o’clock each 
morning and writing steadily for some two-and-a-half hours. Further, the 
would take pencil and paper to the one-time graveyard, and would solicit 
his Muse under the stimulus of bread and cheese and the remembrance 
of his dear Ruth and the small Pauline. 

For the first week he worked with enthusiasm, for the second with 
faithfulness. The third brought a sense of drudgery, while the fourth saw 
a limiting of the original programme. At the end of a month, three several 
editors had in their hands the three short stories which were the first fruits 
of Pannett’s professional authorship. Each of these stories dealt with the 
achievement of masterful men and the allure of magnetic women. The 
scene of the first was Kensington, whose High Street Pannett had seen on 
several occasions from the top of a bus. The scene of the second and third 
was India: each morning, Pannett’s Great North Road passed the 
Elephant and Castle—on a slighter ground than this a Chesterton might 
well have written a romance of the time of Akbar. Unfortunately, Pannett 
was no Chesterton. ‘These stories were typical of the many which followed 
them. The characters of almost all of them had wealth and culture, high 
birth and good breeding. If one amongst them were poor, inevitably he 
was a genius who rose from obscurity to fit social place and shining fame. 
By no hazard could such splendid creatures venture into the vulgarity of 
Camberwell, or know anything of the mean commercialism of Eastcheap. 
Pannett, the story-writer, therefore, held away from Camberwell as from 
a place of literary plague, from Eastcheap as from a stronghold of artistic 
pestilence. He might with the magic of his dreams have written worthily 
of the beauty which love can bring to an attic lodging, and of the fortitude 
with which the human soul will withstand the attacks on its spiritual life 
of ignoble work and cramping poverty : he chose, indeed, to make melo- 
drama in which brilliant youth climbed giddily the dizziest heights of 
ambition, and, after swimming seas of devastating passion, found anti- 
climatically, at the very peak and crown of their climb, the quiet pool of 
some dear woman’s devotion, a pool which no man’s eye had beheld, and 
whose waters had known no other heat than the white dawn’s radiance, or 

‘the sunset’s fire. (This, it might, perhaps, be said, is less parody than a 
faithful transcription of Pannettian phrases.) _ 

It is probable that this too-ambitious sallying out into these unknown 
hinterlands of social life was the cause of Pannett’s failure as a writer for 
the magazines. It is certain, whatever the cause, that his first three editors 
were unanimous in rejecting his MSS., coincidence emphasising this 
unanimity by contriving that the trio of rejections should reach their morti- 
fied author by the same post. He was abashed and perplexed. His pride 
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of authorship sought solace for its hurts in dwelling on the proverbial 
blindness of publishers’ readers in regard to works of genius. He, too, 
must be content to wait, as many of the great ones of literature had waited 
before him. Waiting, he would work that when, at last, recognition came, 
he might make sure the place he had gained in the art he had chosen. 

Through long summer months he worked and waited. Before autumn 
was over, he had collected rejection slips from every reputable magazine 
in the country. With the dark wet days of winter, he had recourse in his 
luncheon hour to public reading-rooms and City churches, where he 
snatched precious minutes for composition. In St. Jerome’s, which stands 
in a cobble-paved street leading downward to the Thames, an archdeacon 
reproved him with fantastic reference to the scourging forth from the 
Temple of the money-changers. The underfed youth, pale and pimply of 
face, stunted of growth, at that moment possessed two sixpences and three 
half-pence, and had lunched on a pennyworth of apples purchased from 
a street barrow. He was stricken, nevertheless, with consciousness of guilt 
and shame, and left the scholar-saint’s church with hot ears and blushing 
cheeks. From his stained glass window Jerome blushed also. It was, 
however, for the archdeacon he blushed, not for the youth the archdeacon 
had rebuked. 

Not even the tutelage of St. Jerome availed against editorial hardness of 
heart. Themelancholy succession of refusals continued unbroken. In defence 
of his author’s pride, Pannett told himself that he had failed because his 
MSS. were literally manuscript, typescript being beyond the capacity of his 
perpetually thin purse. His handwriting was admittedly far from ideally 
legible. A typewriter, a typewriter—his kingdom for a typewriter. He 
reviewed his kingdom. A hundred or two of second-hand popular classics, 
bought principally from kerbside book barrows in Shoreditch at an average 
cost of less than sixpence a volume ; a rickety desk, a writing cabinet of 
cheap whitewood stained an unpleasant yellow, a bookcase made of deal 
with bamboo ornamentations : these were all the chattels he had been able 
to acquire in his years of ofhice-stool bondage. Despairingly, he realised 
that none of them held out promise of negotiability. 

There remained his most cherished possession, a complete edition of 
Balzac in art leather, acquired for £4 19s. 6d., paid in five shilling instal- 
ments over twenty months. This, he estimated, should realise three 
pounds at least ; for the treasured volumes were as new. He determined 
that the sacrifice should be made. The first bookseller he approached 
laughed at him as a would-be vendor. “ Balzac ? Take him away, young 
feller-me-lad.”” Pannett took him away, abashed, ashamed almost, and 
wholly disheartened—one more figure in the Human Comedy for men to 
laugh at and gods to pity. 

A second bookseller offered seven shillings and sixpence. Pannett 
refused to sell, though it strained his courage to breaking point to do so. 
A third was willing to give twelve shillings and sixpence, and finally 
increased this to fifteen shillings. Pannett, no hucksterer, accepted the 
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silver, feeling physically sick the while. The sick misery passed inconse- 
quently at an inconsequent flitting through his mind of the phrase “ thirty 
pieces of silver.”” For ten minutes he mentally acted Judas, growing happier 
and happier the while. He had betrayed the Master. For thirty pieces of 
silver (more exactly : for three half-crowns, two florins, two shillings and 
three sixpences), he had betrayed the Master. Greatly comforted, he 
reached his home. 

Shortly afterwards, all the world became suddenly full of mighty hope 
and beatific promise. In a bicycle sundries’ shop he saw a second-hand 
typewriter, marked “‘ Bargain—working order—18/6.”’ He hurried home, 
half running the most part of the way. He collected the fifteen shillings, 
price of his “ betrayal ” and raised a forced loan of three shillings and 
sixpence from Pauline’s money box. A little later, an exultant, perspiring 
youth, panting from the exertion of running and the excitement of 
proprietorship, sat down before the machine of his dreams. In the 
eighteen-eighties it had been a new model possessing every latest improve- 
ment. In the decades since then, it had performed much good work. It 
had no ribbon, but in its place, reminiscent of a Tibetan praying-wheel, 
a cylinder, having letters and numerals embossed upon it. 

Something—a fall, a blow—had damaged this typewheel. As a conse- 
quence, the key “‘a” typed the letter ‘“k,” the key “s” the fraction 
“4”; the key “t” the query “?”’. Nine or ten other keys gave equally 
disconcerting results. Moreover, no law appeared to govern these phen- 
omena. After Pannett had spent over an hour sticking discs of stamp-paper 
upon the keys, inscribed as his observations seemed to dictate, some new 
mechanical defect played Robin Goodfellow to the distraction of the poor 
youth. Pannett was near to tears. The joy of acquisition faded into poig- 
nant regret for eighteen misspent shillings. ‘There was still a florin in the 
small girl’s money box. He took this, put on hat and coat, and did the most 
astonishing thing he had done in his life. He went to the “ Nut-brown 
Maid” public-house, and called for a glass of beer. He drank this, 
gasping. At this juncture, there entered the man and wife who rented the 
first floor roomsbeneaththe Pannetts’. Gaping, they recognised theteetotaller 
they had so often privately mocked, and straightway invited him to join 
with them in whisky. He did so. Soon, an exalted youth walked a world 
which some god had touched and filled with shining light. 

This phase passed. . . . Pannett found himself—he scarcely knew 
how—in the street in which he lived. It was strangely true that his feet 
were typewriter keys, which, try as he might, refused to hit the correct 
paving-stones. That stone was surely “ Ay > But no; it was an interro- 
gation mark. Everything was an interrogation-mark. The air was full of 
them, small writhing things with wings—like magnified microbes, he 
thought. Microbes? Ah! they were microbes indeed. His sight had 
grown suddenly miraculously strong. Many things he was seeing to-night 
which he had not seen before. Microbes, then, microbes, microbes, 
microbes. . . . Despite the distraction of these myriad flying forms, 
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there remained this imperative need to strike with his typewriter-feet these 
pragmatic paving-stones. 

Ruth Pannett, inwardly amused, outwardly horrified, received her 
drink-garrulous husband with silent rebuke. The small Pauline came to 
her father, who took her upon his knee, and proceeded to tell her in a 
sonorous voice the magnificent story of the plans he had for her future. 
Her geography was to be learned, not in dull schools from dust-dry books 
of facts and figures, but in glamorous walks by the blue Mediterranean. 
She, and her dear Mother also, would wear fine dresses rich as the glad, 
gold sunshine they walked in ; and he, her father, would be her teacher 
and friend. Her history should be acquired in the Colosseum, in the 
Pantheon, in the glories that once were Moorish Spain. Dates and 
meaningless maps and details of dead kings’ reigns would give place to the 
magic of the moonlight in the Campagna, to the splendour of dawn new- 
come to Venice. Exquisite small girls of Paris would teach her French 
insensibly as she played their games in the pleasant places of gay St. Cloud, 
or the green glades of Fontainebleau. Her German would be learned from 
soft-voiced, quaint-dressed South-Saxon girls, in the wildness and beauty 
of the Black Forest. 

Pauline, big-eyed, eager-eared, asked that this wonder-time might begin 
to-morrow. The confident answer came in words like these : “ Yes, to- 
morrow, or the next day ; for soon her Daddy would be rich and famous, 
and the author of many notable books. Then, all her days should be 
holidays ; all her work as pleasant as play ; all her life, all her Mother’s 
life, rich and full. Never any more should there be counting of pennies, 
niggardly thrift, deprivations and denials, makeshifts and meannesses.”’ 

Ruth, carried away despite herself by this alcoholic eloquence and the 
wistful dreamer it revealed, was, without warning, overborne by a wave 
of emotion which swept her into unfamiliar waters of resentment, bitter- 
ness, thwarted desire for the larger life, and rebellious passion against 
grinding circumstance. She caught the child from its father, pressed it 
close, and turned upon her husband with low-spoken, intense words : 

“* Dreams are all very well, Dick. But the kid’s box is empty. And she 
wants a new coat. You talk of selling books and being rich. By the time 
you’ve got your first story published, the kid’ll have kids of her own. I’m 
sick of it—do you hear—sick of it.” 

She finished, and began to sob, making great efforts to check her sobbing. 

Pannett, half-sobered by this unwonted outburst of his ordinarily 
patient, reticent wife, threw himself at her feet in an agony of self-abase- 
ment. For a certain theatricality in the action, the actor in him was 
responsible, as, strangely, he himself was distantly conscious. His staccato 
words ended shrilly almost as a cry : 

“I’m a brute. I’ve failed. I’ve always failed. It ’ud be better for you 
if I were dead. There ’d be the insurance money, at least. I—Oh, God ! 
God! God! ...” 

He wept. 
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There was a womanish quality in his weeping. More, though he was 
sincere to the point of poignancy, his actor’s sense of the situation, and the 
drama of it, remained throughout. Almost without willing it, he chose 
his words to fit the esthetic demands of the moment. The naked mono- 
syllable, the short, staccato sentence : these most fittingly expressed the 
tragic sense of failure. 

Ruth Pannett had more than a suspicion of this. But her trifle of con- 
tempt was outweighed by her much pity. More robust than he, she had 
more understanding also. 

The actor proved prophet. For within a month of his evening of drunken 
dissipation, Pannett was dead. That month was a month of February 
downpour. The soles of his one pair of boots were worn through ; with the 
need to repay the money-box of plundered Pauline, boot-repairs and 
tram fares were alike beyond his means. He caught cold, the cold became 
pleurisy, and the feeble resistance of his weak lungs was quickly beaten 
down. Dead, the smile upon his face, the laugh in his eyes, suggested that, 
to the last, he was a dreamer of happy dreams. 
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KELMSCOTT TO KELMSCOTT 


By VIOLET HUNT 


T was on a summer’s day in Morris’s England when a romantic child, | 
brought up in the Pre-Raphaelite tradition, leaned over the parapet 
of the old bridge at Sonning in the silver silence—the shimmering 
peace of early morning. 

I had been taught to read out of The Earthly Paradise, and had wept 
salt tears over the woes of the lady I persisted in calling “‘ Little Physic.” 
At eight years old I knew all about Ogier the Dane, the Swan Maidens, 
Jason and his Fleece of Gold, Rhodopis, and The Man born to be King, 
and always the background of the stories, whether it was in France or 
Greece or Iceland, or the Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, was, 
to my mind, very like this particular, comfortable, straw-coloured, non- 
industrial bit of England that lay between Morris’s two homes. For 
somewhere in the Thames Valley Morris had to dwell and he had not 
rested till he was able to row from one old manor house to another. 

I pressed my chest against the edge of the parapet to look down on the 
link between the two Kelmscotts, and watch the greenish, half translucent 
whorls of water moving round about and peaceably sucking away at the 
pillars, fringed by their long sash of weeds, that upheld this low-arched, 
solid structure which exists no more. ‘Troops of armed men as well as 
droves of sheep had once crossed it at the marching pace that is the bane 
of bridges. Somewhere on the bank, near by, my father’s back was bent, 
painting it. . . . I, lazy as the stream, stood and contemplated the undis- 
turbed islets of chickweed that interspersed the busier parts of the flow— 
that portion of the Thames which was bent on making its way to Reading, 
some time, that day. . . . If I raised my head to get the blood out of it 
I could see the backwater to the north and the roof of the little French 
Horn—the other more important inn lay behind me. A very long way off, 
in the distance, was a soft grey haze which stood for the smoke of Reading. 
The drone of Miller Ilted Witherington’s wheel, to the south, filled the air 
pleasantly, like the burden of some rough and simple instrument supporting 
a timid country voice. The short, sharp but gentle taps of a reflective 
hammer falling upon not very obdurate metal came from the tanner’s 
yard next door to The White Hart, low, rose-embowered, with the reek of 
its kitchen chimney going up quite straight. . . . The sun brooded on 
the tiny bight bordered by green painted jetties where the covey of 
pleasure boats lay moored, ready for the use of visitors. . . . 

No one was likely to hire them yet—it was too early. The steam 
launches rarely appeared till noon, when the pleasure barge of Mr. Vicat 
Cole, R.A., would hoot its approach and drive masterfully between the 
patient banks, undercutting them, jostling and lashing the sedges and 
muddying the loosestrife that sheltered under their eaves. 
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Though people were busy all round me, here on the bridge I could have 
heard a mouse cheep, and I munched a fleed cake from the village 
shop and considered... . ‘ The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.”".. .. 

And suddenly—quite suddenly—the suave stillness that slightly masked 
the omnipresent groundswell of man’s activities was dispelled by sharp 
noises—the click of voices, like brittle glass, shivered on the silence and the 
plash of oars contained in the sullen, stone-walled archway below. . . . 

Then the voices turned to thin, social cackle as a couple of boats shot 
out from beneath and the rowers widened the scope of their oars. . . . 

I recognised the occupants of the first boat that waited a little as the 
other negotiated the archway. In a flash I realised that they were the right 
people to be rowing in this bit of purely medieval England. Standing up 
and shouting indecorously worded advice to the other boat was the man 
who loved a battle shout better than a symphony, the Defender of Guine- 
vere and of Gudrun, straddling, legs apart in the boat as erstwhile wag- 
gishly depicted by his pals on the ceiling of the Oxford Union, the Viking 
in the blue byrnie, the maker of my mother’s dining-room table ; now, in 
the afternoon of his life, self-styled ‘‘ the singer of an empty day,” the 
Hector of Hammersmith and Varangian Guard of his own Metropolitan 
District—William Morris. 

Behind him, sitting up very stiffly, as a weary queen on her dais of 
turkey-red cushions, was the historic Janey—‘‘ Pandora ”—“ Proserpina ” 
— Aurea Catena ”—‘ Astarte Syriaca,’’ and “‘ La Pia” of the Purga- 
torio—gaunt, pale, ashen-coloured hair and all. “Scarecrow,” as she called 
herself, but still a ‘“‘ Stunner,” to use the Pre-Raphaelite term of praise, 
she looked just then, in the morning glare, very like the forlorn wife of 
Nello Di Pietro, the lady undone by the miasma of the marshes : 

“* Siena mi fe, Maremma mi disfecemt.” 

The next boat was propelled by Morris’s daughter and the daughter 
of another of the beautiful women who posed for the lucky D.G.R., 
and grateful for her aid were William De Morgan and Morris’s old friend 
of Birmingham days, “Crom” Price. But Jenny, alas, her father’s 
favourite, was not there ! 

I had been at school with the two daughters. Jenny Alice, the eldest, 
was tall, stoutish, hefty, with brown hair done in a way we should call 
“ bobbed ” nowadays, very like her father and with his hasty mode of 
talking, as if she wanted to say her say and have done with it. I asked her 
once, over our desk at school, very seriously, which of her father’s poems 
she preferred, and, after a ruminative pause and while the class mistress’s 
eye was off her, she announced clearly that it was “ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End, 
and no mistake ! ” 

Her youngest sister, Mary, was simply, to my eyes, the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw, cold and unkind to me who adored her from afar and 
watched her sailing in and out of the ugly pitch-pine desks that filled our 
ugly pitch-pine schoolroom, looking like the Lady Alice De La Barde or 
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Yolande of the Five Towers. She had her mother’s famous night-coloured 
hair, but her mouth even then had no suggestion of her mother’s noble 
and fulsome curve. Jenny asked me, as school girls will, to go to see her 
and her family at Horrenden House and, rapt, holding my breath with 
awe, I had tea with her and her father and mother. I can never forget 
Mrs. Morris sitting still, silent, and withdrawn, on the high-backed settle 
with the painted bend-over roof. Beauty such as hers need not palter with 
small talk—I cannot remember any word from her lips that day except, 
“There’s your milk, Jenny!” as she pushed a cup towards her eldest 
daughter. I believe that she was diffident . . . proudly conscious of a 
want of mere booklearning . . . but, like Joan of Arc, who maintained in 
her trial that, where her needle was concerned, she feared neither maid 
nor wife of Rouen, Mrs. Morris was famous for her embroidery and 
sitting “‘ lily-like, arow,”’ with Red Lion Mary and Mrs. W. , who was 
really Madeline Smith, laid, with her needle, the foundations of the firm 
of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. 

I hailed them timidly. With smiles and salutations and the morning in 
their upturned eyes they passed out of my sight along the reedy waterway. 
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Romance—for me, then, there was no other form of it—had brushed by ~ 


me like the wing of a swallow and “‘ I felt chilly and grown old.”’ Sonning, 
that had been well enough, was left empty and desolate. I threw away my 
unfinished bun and sought the landlady of the White Hart. Yes, Mr. 
Morris and party had lain in her house last night, they had rowed by easy 
stages from Kelmscott, Hammersmith, and were bound for Kelmscott, 
Lechlade. Everybody in the village knew the order of their coming and 
going ; “ Topsy ” always addressed even the smallest audience as if he 
were tub-thumping in a crowd. At supper, the night before, he had 
doubled up a table-knife in the excitement of an argument with “ the other 
gentleman,” and had paid for it. Afterwards, Morris told me that he had 
had a jolly good row with ‘‘ Crom ”’ as to the existence or no of “‘ Mrs. 
Harris.” Sonning, he added, was a “ pretty crib”... . 

Well, I could have quoted pages, at that moment, from the Defence, 
and had even written a play about Guendolen, whose Knight pulled 
himself up by her hair to the tower wherein she was immured by the witch 
Rapunzel, but I admit that, as I grew adolescent, I began to find ‘‘ Topsy ” 
less picturesque than rude and outrageous. Once, after a truly good lunch 
at Kelmscott, from whose four deep-bayed wide windows we had surveyed 
the Boat Race, he met us all trooping out of the dining room and greeted 
us severally with :— 

“ Well, are you full ? ” 

I think he meant to imply that there were others upstairs waiting to 
come down but—he was a poet ! Answering simply, “‘ Yes, thank you !| ” 
I passed out into the garden with Mr. Rennell Rodd. I was not, as it 
happened, so very full ; I was too much excited by my surroundings to 
eat and then, most of the time, Mr. Rennell Rodd had been reading me 
letters from our friend Oscar in America. . . . “I feel like a young 
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conqueror . . .”’ and showing me a copy of his own poems which that 
friend had had brought out there—a delicate, flimsy thing, like a branch of 
new apple-blossom, the verses printed on alternative leaves of green and 
rose. 

Later in the day I was again upset by Mr. Morris’s brutal explicitness, 
but it was my own fault this time. The young men and maidens played 
Prisoner’s Base. I, uninterested in the silly game, managed to break the 
rules that I had not troubled to understand, and kept running out of 
“ prison ” only to be conveyed back to it by one or other of the young 
knights who abounded, as was fitting, here in Joyous Gard. . . . 

Seizing me firmly by the arm and putting me into durance again, 
Mr. Morris cured me of that. He announced, in a voice like that of a 
captain speaking through a trumpet :— 

“I think Miss Hunt breaks ‘ prison ’ because she likes to have a young 
man take her back again ! ”’ 

My delicate maiden susceptibilities were outraged by his sometime 
plain speaking, his general inarticulateness rebuffed and repelled me, his 
_ plunge into socialism finished me. To see him standing, precariously 
posed, on a tub in Hammersmith Broadway, gesticulating lamely, hoarse 
with vituperation, not even, it would seem, “ getting’ them! I forgot 
that this was the man who wrote “‘ Guendolen”’ but, this blessed year, when 
I see those queer chairs in the Tate Gallery, like “ incubi and succubi,”’ as 
Rossetti said, and observe the drift of yellow hair all down the back of one 
of them—lady in hennin above, knight in casque below—I forgive him 
the fork-twistings, the tub-thumpings, that short luncheon address and 
the stern monition “to play the game.”’ I realise that Morris was, even 
then, just allowing himself the blunt speech of a Knight of Arthur’s Court, 
or some Captain of Edward the Black Prince. His England was not much 
bigger than the little, old, pretty England of theirs, where the knightly 
game of rounders, in coloured surcoats and with deadly lances was being 
played with ladies like Guendolen or Clarice for prizes instead of Maggie 
Cobden or me on the lawn at Hammersmith. | 

Morris’s world was the only world for an aristocrat, a churchman and 
‘a millionaire,’’—as his friends would have it—at four hundred a year, a 
world where, like wood and water, pains and pleasures were pretty equally 
distributed, except to serfs and slaves, a world where even killing was no 
murder but a tribute to the charms of your lady, and God smiled on you 
when you did it neatly :— 

Swerve to the left, Son Roger, he said, 

When you catch his eye through the helmet slit, 
Swerve to the left, then out at his head— 

And the Lord God give you joy of it ! 


“Top ” or “ Topsy ” (after the little candid nigger girl in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin) was surely a mystic, a man born East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, a changeling, full of passionate, confused remembrances of the 
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place, the age, the people he came from. A thick-set, strong-looking boy 
with a high colour and, like all changelings, ‘‘ a fearful temper,” he must 
have been brought from Avalon or Caerleon into Victorian England ; his 
mute endeavour to form an environment suitable to himself was the 
tragedy of his life and the fount of his eminence. He was always, as he 
said, ‘‘ a lover of the sad lowland country ” and the décor of his first home 
in the breathless stillness of the Lea marshes formed part, ever after, of 
his essential mind-furniture—a room, “‘ hung with faded greenery,” in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Chingford Hatch—the moat round his 
father’s low house, full of pike and perch and, in the middle, an island on 
which there were ancient hawthorn, hollies and chestnut. . . . The 
Oxford of his day was walled, surrounded by buttercup meadows, like 
the town of St. Omer where Clarice lay. His very medieval Helen looks 
down from the battlement and sees the pike moving under the plots of 
water-lilies in the moat round Troy. “‘ The beauty of all created things” 
(mark you, he does not say of men and women !) ‘“‘lay heavy on him” at 
twenty-two ; “‘ the balance between joy and sadness, both contending ” 
made him ‘‘ womanish.” Stooping, he gathered marigolds, till the blood 
wandered to his head. . . . Stronger and stronger the “‘ memories of 
past days ”’ came, and he walked on trembling, his wet hand and falling 
flowers marking the ground as he went. Poor Changeling!... 

And ever so through life he moved, “ going on always in that strange 
land that to me is more than real,” his work, as he said himself, “‘ an 
embodiment of dreams in one form or another,” husbanding his great 
strength for nothing except the gusts of misdirected violence that were so 
fatal to chairs and table-forks, letting the girls pull themselves up to his 
shoulder by his strong hair that I have seen his majestic wife, in a moment 
of abandon, tie up with blue ribbons. . . . 

Inarticulate, he was self-conscious ; manly, he was ashamed of the 
turgid dreams, the clotted morasses of memory in which his power stood 
rooted, for, I think, had he not chosen this medieval “ lay”’ and possessed 
such a power of projection into an environment propitious to his genius, 
his share in the Movement would have been negative. But as it was, he 
was needed, for Holman Hunt was slightly stolid and Rossetti, at that 
time, a would-be man of the world. Yet Morris, ashamed of his 
qualities, was apt to make fiery holocausts of the out-pourings of his sick 
adolescence and used to beat himself over the head to take it out of himself 
and make him more like the Heir of Redclyffe. 

And, all the while, alongside this burly life-stream of his, lay the morbid 
backwaters, the stagnant pools of Walthamstow, and the only woman he 
ever loved was more like night than day, with ‘‘ cheeks hollowed a little 
mournfully ”’ and shadowed by dark hair, crépelée, like the wood’s twisted 
undergrowth wreathed and stooping over a secret stream. Even before he 
met her he described a “‘ Mabel ” with her “ heavy, rolling, purple hair, 
like a queen’s crown above her white temples, with her great slumbrously 
passionate eyes and her full lips underneath. . . .” 


—  - 
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_ Top can write poetry!” shricked Rossetti, older, for he was twenty- 
nine, to the callow Oxford youths who mustered at the Pembroke evenings 
to hear Topsy, with entire absence of self-consciousness, read aloud 
Praise of his pre-ordained Lady. Schoolboy fashion, he disclaimed 
inspiration : “ Do you call that poetry ? I could do three a day quite 
easily !”’ For these passionate jingles were, surely, projections of the 
effortless Memory of the Cell that abides from Eternity onwards and knows 
not ‘Then or Now? Or call them coloured spirit messages flung on the 
white table of his simplicity? Or, take a simile from the singer’s own 
trade ; painted cloths—warp of remembrance, woof of passion? The 
Sailing of the Sword, The Blue Closet, Two Red Roses across the Moon 
with its haunting, senseless refrain—but what sense do you expect from 
any form of mediumistic communication ?—are but flying wraiths of 
choses vues, dredgings from Freudian depths; they are blurred, striated, 
as if seen in a crystal ball poised on the dark gloom of a nun’s lap. Quite 
clever persons have composed, in their sleep, verses that they are able to 
recapture next day ; and Yolande of the Five Towers is as satisfactory a 
haul of memory as Kubla Khan ! 

What is The Wind, that jumble of bloody and grotesque incidents, but 
a garbled account of some Big New Tragedy of an earlier time? An 
unsuspected homicidal maniac, perchance, stimulated to murder his mis- 
tress by the colour of a daffodil field, complementary to that of blood ? 

. and, again, stimulated to remembrance by the orange that rolls out 
from under the chair in which the fighting men have placed the paralytic 
while they go to the War—what war! Yes; colour in washes, primary, 
deep and slab, is laid over all Morris’s poetical surfaces. Yellow is the 
dominant in an early poem, burned and lost, The Dying Blanche, who 
speaks her Pietist farewell lying under the mystic moonbeam that invests 
all with its sickly pallor... . 

Broad leaves that he does not know . . . and hemlock that he does not 
know . . . upon the ground in the spring woods, the autumn sound of the 
dead leaves and a mystical, yellow flower growing under the birch trees. 
. . . He lies asleep under the glare of the full moon (known by the ancients 
to provoke accesses of madness) and then another coloured gleam, of a 
white dress, shoots by him, passes the aspen tree, comes to him and kneels, 
prays that she may be forgiven. For what ? ‘‘O, the dream right dreary 
is!’ For his lost love moans and the sleepy, startled birds hear. 
He lifts up her head and says to her softly that they twain will soon 
be dead and they must pray it may be soon so that, in Heaven, among the 
angels, they may kiss. ‘‘ Yea,” she says, “ but kiss me now, ere my 
sinning spirit goes. . . . Unto the place where no man knows.” When he 
kisses her she dies and lies quite still among the flowers. What eldritch 
fate had parted her from and forced her to sue to her lover for pardon ? 

When Morris was a boy the railway only ran as far as Reading. As he 
grew up, the suitable environment depended more and more on memory, 
for Oxford grew less and less like St. Omer, and when her churches were 
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given over to Gilbert Scott for ruin and renovation he felt it keenly. 
The Foreword to The Earthly Paradise reads like an advertisement of a 
Lunn Tour :— 

Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke. .. . 
he may have been driven to practise some necessary inhibitions of thought. 
Since I read Dr. Hoch’s book I have wondered if the—to me—strangely 
inexpressive countenance of William Morris did not betoken some such 
form of voluntary withdrawal from unfavourable, even inimical, 
environment, whether the strayed medievalist had not at some period 
invited the Benign Stupor that stays the would-be eremite, maddened by 
the dreadful pomp and circumstance of civilisation, from seeking a suicidal 
seclusion ? 

There was, perhaps, a more personal reason for his inhibition of all 
emotion. There came into his life the overwhelming prepotence of 
Rossetti whose ‘‘ powerful personality ”’ swayed everyone into its orbit, 
damning, blinding and paralysing. Rossetti commanded from his friend 
surprising and medieval renunciations, and the young man made surrender 
in full consciousness of where it might lead him, in art at all events. 
Boldly he said, when accused of subordinating his style to this Franken- 
stein monster and, thereby, losing his own originality ;— 

“Yes, I’ve got beyond that desire for self-expression. I want to imitate 
Gabriel as much as I can!” The eternal schoolboy Morris was and his 
habit of doing nothing by halves! “‘ Of all men I ever heard I have the 
strongest will for good and evil. I could soon find out whether a thing 
were possible or not for me : then, if it were not, I threw it away for ever, 
never thought of it again, no regrets, no longing for that, it was past and 
over to me ; but, if it were possible and I made up my mind to do it, then 
and there I began it, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left hand 
till it was done. So I did with all things I set my hand to. Love only, and 
the wild, restless passions that went with it, were too strong for me, and 
they bent my strong will so that people think me now a weak man, with 
no end to make for in the purposeless wanderings of my life.” 

“ Oh, Mabel, tf you only could have loved me. . . .”’ 

He renounced as violently and explosively as he did everything else and, 
after the final extinction in 1868 of Rossetti’s influence, he surrendered 
his personal life anew to the principle of Communism and spoke at 
Hammersmith for the cause in the husky shout of rowing days at Oxford, 
with a Berserker fury that foreran the study of the Volsunga Saga and other 
Northern models. I have heard him. He then rushed off to Iceland to see 
the donnée of Brynhild’s Hell Ride and of the Laxdala Saga and Gudrun 
and her lovers. “I did the worst to him I loved the most,” was all Gudrun 
ever would say—and so it came to be said of the demoniacally possessed 
Rossetti who spared no one in his universal pride of domination of man 
and woman. The fevered multiple portraits of one model tell the tale of 
his self-will and self-indulgence to those who know. 
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Among the ice packs of Sulitelma and on the back of pony Mouse the 

lonely, unloved poet found solace and such change of actual environment 
as was needed to carry him to the end of his empty day. A dead man, full 
of sound and fury still, posing as a lourdaud who did not feel—and, 
perhaps, he didn’t, I hope not, yet none ever could find a better reason 
for his early death except a broken heart. 
_ The influence of Rossetti violently, in thought, banished, while suaviter 
in modo tapered off—they were co-housemates at Kelmscott for two or 
three years after the fateful year of the tent in the Cheyne Walk garden— 
he spent all his capacity for friendship on the one who had shared with him 
the dangerous cult of the Italian voluptuary, the man who, though he 
accepted a baronetcy for his son’s sake, never dared mention it to his 
friend, and though he painted The Golden Stairs in greys and browns, had 
seen with him the blue and gold dragon fly on the shallows of the Thames 
at Oxford, and taken with its glint the sudden and complete revelation of 
the might of Colour ; who with him, standing on his nail-pierced foot in 
the carpet slipper which was all he had brought to foot the dusty Norman 
roads in, had received the chrism of that wonderful Sunday morning’s 
Mass in the cathedral at Beauvais when the two young clergymen-elect 
vowed themselves to Art and Friendship. 

In after years the gentle Ned had, perhaps, something to get over ; the 
banning of music at The Grange whenever Top came, the coarsish food 
talk, the rumbusticalness and all! Yet, “’The things that in thought are 
most dear and necessary to me are dear and necessary to no one except 
Morris only,’ was Ned’s moan when Top died. 

For Morris, colour, and again colour, and always colour—colour, 
pagan or religious, holy or bloody, but always fervid and splendid, whether 
seen on the bright sleeves of Guenevere that Launcelot “ dared not come 
within a yard of ”’, or the red foam and spatter on Norsemen’s shields. 
I should say that, at the end of his life, he saw, as Guendolen saw, “ high 
up in the dustiness of the apse,” the glory and the gold, and dying, felt 
that he had cause to say ; “‘ I have had a beautiful life and I am glad of it.” 

Can’t one hear the eternal schoolboy that he was saying, as the 
schoolbox is hoisted on the fly : “‘ It’s the end of the ‘ hols’ and I have had 
a topping time!”’? 
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Maxims on Mankind 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT * 


I 


O person who is in love can ever be entirely persuaded that the 
passion is not reciprocal; as no one who does not feel it ever 
believes that it is sincere in others. 


rat 


Love is a fascination with some one striking excellence or indescribable 
grace, that supplies all other deficiencies, and fills the whole soul with a 
certain rapture. Hence the desire we have to find our passion unequivo- 
cally returned ; for, as from its very nature, every thing connected with 
the beloved object is steeped in a sense of delight, and her every thought 
and feeling is supposed to be of the most exquisite kind, to be well thought 
of by her is necessarily to occupy the highest place in our own esteem : to 
be excluded from her favour and countenance, is to be turned out of 
Paradise. 


Ill 


Some have described love to be an exaggerated sense of excellence in 
another, without the chance or hope of making itself understood—a 
teasing pursuit of difficulty—a “‘ hunting the wind, and worshipping a — 
statue.”’ This is, at most, a definition of unsuccessful love. It has been 
made a question, whether any woman would be proof against the real 
language of the heart, had it words to express itself ; or would not be won, 
were she assured of all that her despairing lover undergoes for her sake ? 
But the lover, from the strength of his own attachment, almost always 
believes that there is a secret sympathy between them ; that she knows 
what passes in his breast as well as in her own ; and that she holds out 
only from caprice ; and that she must at length yield. 


IV 


Love at first sight is only realising an imagination that has always 
haunted us ; or meeting with a face, or figure, or cast of expression in 
perfection that we have seen and admired in a less degree or in less favour- 
able circumstances a hundred times before. Our dream is out at last— 
Telemachus has discovered his Eucharis. 


_* These maxims, which we owe to Mr. P. P. Howe, made their appearance without 
signature in the Monthly Magazine for July, 1829, and have not hitherto been reprinted. 
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Human life may be regarded as a succession of frontispieces. The way 
to be satisfied is never to look back. This is well expressed in his allegory 
of the House of Pride, by Spenser, a poet to whom justice will never be 
done till a painter of equal genius arises to embody the dazzling and 
enchanting creations of his pen. 


VI 


Some one absurdly expressed a wish to be young again, if he could carry 
his experience back with him to the outset of life. But the worst old age is 
that of the mind. 


VII 


There is no absurdity or extravagance that we can frame into words, 
or picture to the imagination, of which every day’s experience would not 
afford a confirmation. The real caricatures are to be found in nature: 
no one dares describe them to the letter, for fear of being thought romantic. 
Our sympathy with, and consequent belief in, the folly and perversity of 
others, lag far behind the reality. Mounted on their hobby-horsical 
humours, they outstrip the wind ; and we lose sight of them before they 
get half-way to the devil. A metaphysical theory, a paradox, a hyperbole 
hobbles lamely after them : no tricks of style are a match for the tricks 
which the mind plays with itself : the passions draw distinctions and con- 
clusions finer than the subtlest reason can detect. 


Vill 


There is a habitual helplessness and sense of weakness that is not merely 
averse to bold and rash enterprises, but only feels secure when it is en- 
tangled with difficulties and hemmed in with doubts, and will not walk out 
of the prisonhouse of its fears, even when the doors are thrown open to 
it. It is not danger alone that frights the timid soul—the very imagination 
of success often chills it. It turns in haste and with apprehension from a 
prospect and a state so unnatural to it. While there is no hope, there is 
something to be uneasy about ; but to come to a termination of toil and 
trouble, is like coming to the edge of a precipice with nothing but an idle 
void beyond. It has fed on the disagreeable all its former time. How 
acquire a new sense late in life? Prosperity sounds like insolence— 


encomium like insult. 


IX 


We may understand from this the contradiction which often appears 
in the character of notorious or reputed misers. To those who have 
scraped an immense fortune together by little and little, and have been 
accustomed, all their lives, to the most thrifty modes of subsistence, the 
launching out into luxury and expense must not only seem a sacrilegious 
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waste of hard-earned gains, but, independently of this, must repel and 
shock all their early and most rooted prejudices and feelings. A man born 
to a fortune of half-a-million, and who has been used to dine on plate and 
have a dozen livery-servants standing behind his chair, cannot do without 
these necessary appendages of his wealth and of his imagination: but a 
man who has amassed that sum from nothing, must deem all this parade 
and ostentation mere folly, and almost a burlesque upon himself. The 
miser (as he is called) is therefore precluded by old associations and almost 
a natural instinct, from laying out his riches upon himself : they are either 
an incumbrance or a golden dream. 


X 


It has been sometimes asked, ‘‘ Why should not West* be equal to 
Raphael ?” There are three answers to this question. First, it is a million 
to one against any man’s being so. Secondly, if it were the fact, it is im- 
possible that you who assume it, should know that it is so, unless you 
could be alive three hundred years hence to see whether West’s works are 
then regarded as having made the same addition and given the same 
impulse to the art as Raphael’s, three hundred years after his death. Could 
this be the case, and you then found that West’s name, surviving the waves 
of opinion and the wrecks of time, still shone co-equal with Raphael’s, a 
‘* mighty landmark to the latter times,’ would you not say that this grand 
and disinterested result confirmed and added weight to your first rash 
judgment ? Thirdly, if you knew that it was so, you could not feel in the 
same manner about it. Admiration is partly an affair of sympathy and pre- 
judice. My enthusiasm glows the brighter and steadier for being kindled 
at a common flame and at an ancient and hallowed shrine. ‘The grandeur 
is not merely in the cause or object, but in the effect ; and fame is the 
shadow of genius, that reflects back its lustre and glory upon it. There is 
an atmosphere of time about intellectual objects, as well as of distance 
about visible ones, which gives them their peculiar refinement or expan- 
sion, and to deny or alter which is to invert the order of nature. 


XI 


Grandeur of view consists in regarding things as they are seen in 
history, in their aggregate masses and results, and is equally remote from 
petty details and the grossness of prejudice. 


XII 


A great wit and statesman said, that “‘ speech was given to man to 
conceal his thoughts.”’ So it might be said, that books serve as a screen 
to keep us from a knowledge of things. 


* Benjamin West, P.R.A. (1738-1820), much praised in his own day for his large 
canvases on religious and other subjects. 
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XIII 


The diffusion of knowledge and literature, by increasing the number of 
pretenders, has lessened the distance between authors and readers ; has 
made learning common and familiar ; and given to reputation a temporary 
and ephemeral character. In the succession of new works, we cannot find 
time to read the old : in the crowd of living competitors, we lose sight of 
the dead. The pretensions of rank and literature being each set aside and 
neutralised by the impertinent scrutiny of vulgar opinion, they club their 
stock between them, and strive to make a feeble stand that way. Hence the 
aristocracy of letters! An author no longer, in the silence of retreat, and 
in the dearth of criticism, appeals to posterity as a last resource, as in a 
flat and barren country we look on objects in the distant horizon : in the 
din and pressure of present opinions and contending claims, he must throw 
himself, like an actor at a fair, on the gaping throng about him, and seize, 
by the most speedy and obvious means, the noisy suffrages of his contem- 
poraries. The poet, as of old, is not now, from rarity, regarded as a mystery, 
a wizard, a something whose privacy is not to be profaned by being 
encroached upon ; every effort is made to throw down this partition wall, 
to rend asunder the veil of genius ; and instead of being kept at a studious 
and awful distance, he must be brought near, must be shewn as a lion, 
must be had out to dinner, or to an AT HOME; we must procure his 
autograph, get him to write his name in an album, and, if possible, come into 
personal contact with him, so as to mix him up with our daily impressions 
and admiring egotism. Thus the imaginary notion, the divinae particula 
aurae,is lost under a heap of common qualities or peculiar defects : and 
only the shadow of a name is left. Nothing is fine but the zdeal ; or rather, 
excellence exists only by abstraction. If we wish to be delighted or to 
admire, we have no business to seek beyond what first excited our delight 
or admiration. Those who go in search of a cluster of perfections, or 
expect that because a man is superior in one thing, he is to be superior 
in all, only go in search of disappointment ; or, in truth, hope to indemnify 
their self-love by the discovery that, except in some one particular, their 
idol is very much like themselves. 
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DIARY OF MAURICE HEWLETT 
In Greece, 1914 
III 


Sunday morning in the cog-wheel train to Diakophto. I must describe 
to you the extraordinary service we were at last night from 12 till 2.30 a.m. 
(‘tho it actually went on till five !). After dinner we slept and were woken 
at ten to twelve by Stamati. It was dark as hell and blowing great guns— 
we had to skirt a precipice on one side and a stream on the other—no light 
but candles, which went out every minute. We disregarded the stream, 
but showed the gorge great respect. (We have just crossed the canal and 
seen the hawks and the Aegeansea. ‘Thesame young old man was at Corinth 
with the twinkling eye and the silver coins to sell). Finally a monk in a 
window high in the rock showed a torch, and we reacht the door of the 
church, which is the door of the cave. We went up a long flagged passage 
to the Narthex and went into the church. From start to finish—I mean 
from door to end of Sanctuary must be quite fifty yards. The church is 
almost square, is small like all Greek churches—about as big as the one 
near the Hermes. It is overloaded with ornament, has not a square inch 
uncovered with gold carving or painting. The Iconostase is like an 
enormous picture frame in old pale gold. ‘The huge chandeliers are silver. 
It was very dark, with no lights at all except a row of about fourteen silver 
lamps with floating wicks. Not very full, perhaps half full—there may have 
been 150 people before the end. The monks in black with tall hats on 
were moving about. They are fine, tall, bearded, portly men—not at all like 
the unclean wild beasts at Hagios Giorgios. No novices, thank the Lord 
who made even them ! P.and the Greek ladies had stalls among the monks, 
or such of them as took no part. I was offered one, but it was so narrow 
that I couldn’t get into it ! Lucky for me—for this morning P. found a bug 
on her blouse. Well, after ordeal by waiting, a kind of wooden gong began 
to beat—a noise as if you were tapping frequently on a thin board—and then 
the Abbot and others of his crew squeezed into church, and the Abbot 
addressed a prayer to the Sanctuary. He took his throne—and the next 
thing was a long prayer said at incredible and rather discreditable speed 
by a shortish monk. Then a precentor brought his book out and led a 
curious antiphonal chant between the Abbot on one side and a very old 
monk on the other—so old that he could only stand by holding himself up 
by the sides of his stall under his armpits like crutches. Asa matter of fact 
he sang better than most of them but seemed to be in a sort of trance—no 
sight in his old pale blue fish eyes—and frequently afterwards he broke out 
into a crooning kind of chant as his dream moved him. The antiphon was 
very tiring, and after the Abbot and /is man were done with, the busy 
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precentor took on another pair and led them through the mazes of it. It 
was very Curious: the precentor sang half a sentence and his man then 
began it and so on, never catching up, a sort of vocal fugue. The next thing 
was the reading of the Gospel of Easter Day by a very handsome monk 
(no one in vestments so far) ; he not only read the Gospel (which I could 
follow), but an interminable homily—which may have been the Epistle 
after it—and as he read from an old parchment MS. almost illegible from 
age, he could hardly make it out, and faltered a good deal, ’tho his taper 
almost toucht the page. That lasted for years. He read in a natural voice, 
as you might read Shakespeare, simply, and I thought well—or it would 
have been well if he could have seen the text. Meantime they were robing 
inside the Sanctuary and putting on their perfectly gorgeous vestments (I 
suppose you know that your silver ornament is no less than a clasp of a 
Zone ?), and then one or two candles which had been lighted to read by 
were blown or pincht out, and (as Hylas pointed out) we were in 
darkness except for the Sanctuary lamps. Miscellaneous chanting was 
going on all the time—but presently someone knockt on a gong—fast at 
first, and then three knocks. The Abbot recited a prayer and presently 
came out of the middle door robed in purple silk and carrying a taper. 
There was shrill and loud singing, and there he stood. Everybody was 
armed with tapers, of course. We got them as we came in—and all 
crowded about the door where he stood (a splendid looking man every bit 
a prelate). First each monk lighted his taper from the Abbot’s, and kissed 
the back of his hand ; someone took a light to the old propt up monk. 
Next it was our turn, and we got our light and gave our kiss—they had 
meantime lighted the three huge chandeliers, and everything else they 
could see, so it was all in a blaze—a fine sight in that old barbaric dark hued 
vault. ‘Then came the procession, two men carrying flat silver fans on long 
sticks went first—then all the monks in splendid copes—then the Abbot 
carrying a silver staff like the Kadukens of Hermes (seemingly with snakes 
on the top), his taper and an ikon closed it. We all followed out to the 
Narthex where an ambone had been put up. The Abbot stood facing the 
altar—I mean the Sanctuary, and censed the ambone all over—put his ikon 
on it, and then yelled his message to us all that Christ was risen. ‘There 
were Hosannas and Alleluias accompanied by frantic gongs, and everybody 
tossed their lights up and down. The wildest, most barbaric sight you ever 
saw. Then there was a Litany, and finally the Abbot went all round the 
church with his censer before he returned to the Sanctuary to go on with his 
mass. By that time it was past two o’clock in the morning, and we who had 
been up at five were extenuated with fatigue. The Greeks with us were all 
ready to go—so we did, back to the hotel, where they served a soup made 
chiefly of the less honourable parts of a sheep, and purple hard boiled eggs. 
The Greeks all madethecustomary salutation—Christ is risen. Answer—He 
is risen indeed—and were as cheerful as grigs, their fasting over. 

P. went off to bed as soon as she could, but I had to stay to drink toasts 
with the Greekish parents, and be very much bored till three fifteen ! 

20 
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It was blowing a gale all night, and was as cold as March in England. 
The thing was worth seeing, undoubtedly—but what amazed me was that 
they did it so badly. If there had been room, if there had been any sense 
of order, decorum, or dignity, it would have been different. There was 
none—but celebrants, people and monks were all jostling about anyhow 
and when not actually officiating with their lips the celebrants were talking 
and cracking jokes. Even the Abbot, robed in purple, his holy fire in his 
hand, made remarks as he lighted people’s candles—Tut, Tut—jolly bad 
candle you’ve got—that sort of thing. As for the congregation I could see 
that it was enough for them that they were there and that the thing was 
being done—anyhow done. They talkt almost all the time, even while they 
were crossing themselves. So far as I could judge the music (which was 
said to be traditional Byzantine 4th century) might have been good if any 
of them had sung in tune, but only the Precentor did that, and he did it 
through his nose. No—the Greeks have no sense of the beauty of divine 
service. I don’t suppose you could go to a much more famous shrine, 
short of Mount Athos—and that was how it went. I hate that kind of thing 
as you know. One couldn’t possibly feel the beauty of the idea of 
Resurrection, triumph, hope, in the midst of that. 

Well, we have, I suppose, done with the mountains for a year. What we 
shall do next must depend on the weather ; but it’s blowing from the 
north now, hard and bitterly—the Aegean is silver and smoke colour—the 
sky is grey. No weather for cruising, and none for the mountains. We 
must see what we will do. We have just seen Aegina in the silver water, 
and now are going to Eleusis, I think. In less than two hours we shall be 
at the Hermes. 

Athens, Hermes. roth April. After dinner. Letters were here, also 
cheque. I loved to have the news of all the things so dear to my heart. I 
am proud of the Viscosa because I never made it do at B. C. in spite of all 
manner of pains. I do hope my new androsaces (two sorts) which I send 
you to-morrow will answer. The good Charles will keep them going until 
you are there again. I am wiring you to-morrow not to send any more 
letters or to write. If you like to write to Hotel International, Brindisi, it 
will urge me on my way; but you will judge ; Athens is very much as 
usual, though Lykabettos looks flatter than we expected ; but then we are 
familiar with such mountains. The idiotic flat-faced porter is still here, 
and the morbid young Jew in the salle 4 manger who spits in the waste 
paper basket—still spits there. He is fatter. So is the head waiter. Our 
little pink sheep has gone. Alexandra is retired ! Woe is us. Nothing else 
to tell you as yet. We shall be full of business to-morrow. I see K. at 
nine-thirty, then affairs with Cook, the bankers, the post office, etc. ; 
possibly after that the Acropolis—who knows ? My feeling is to get out of 
Athens as soon as possible and be alone with nature and the Greek Gods. 
They have been all about me on my journey. 

I must refuse Pan to the young woman, such things can’t be permitted. 
I shall wire to her and put her out of misery. All the other letters may wait 
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till I come back. I must unpack now and clear up before we go to bed, 
very tired. 

P.S.—P. has just found a bug in her bed. “ The trials of Greece, the 
trials of Greece ! where burning Howard bit and sung.” . . . 

Hermes. Monday. I’ve seen K. who lives in a very grand house 
opposite the Polytechnic (on the way to the Museum), and is waited on 
ale Bacon Greek sailors with very white teeth and curly heads. They 
alljtalk English or American, and have been taught the English way of 
standing to attention, saluting, etc. We are to dine there to-night, and I 
hope to clinch C.’s affair. He won’t have to become a Greek—which was 
all he jibbed at. Then I sent off a wire to you and others, posted your 
plants to Charles, and did some work with ‘0 xo’, rather fruitless— 
luncht, and have been writing ever since. To-morrow we go to see the 
dancing at Megara, and start the same evening for Volo by steamer, en 
route for ‘Tempe and Thessaly, after all ! We had to give up the cruise on 
account (a) of expense ; (b) of time ; (c) of the weather, for the sea is very 
rough and the wind bitter cold. So we shall have more mountaineering on 
horseback after all: shall see Tempe, Thermopylz, ride over Kithairon, 
and go to Thebes, which I want to do. All’s fish to my net. I’ve refused 
Pan to Miss X. The artist is a foolish artist and I shan’t answer him at all. 
How could I work with a man I know nothing of except that he likes 
fairies ? I am sorry you have to be bored with such people. We shop this 
afternoon, see the Parthenon after tea, and dine with the K.’s at 
eight-thirty—no wedding garment for me. P. has hers. I shall get your 
sponge this -evening—Poco tempo next week. We leave Greece on 
Wednesday week, 28th—home. Sunday or Monday morning, ten-fifteen, 
I believe. 

No—I can’t stand this place. We went up to the Acropolis and stood 
under the amber colonnade—in the Museum there—the Nike and all the 
rest of it. It was luckily very cold and windy (it was always windy, wasn’t it) 
so P. didn’t want to stop and down we came. They have cleaned it up a 
good deal. You can’t scramble over rocks from the gate now, and they 
have planted a sacred olive by the Custodés sentry box before the Propyleea, 
which is charming of them. Such a healthy, sturdy and bushy little olive. 
Inside they have done a good deal in the way of putting up new blocks of 
marble. It is all beautifully swept, and was peaceful even to-day, which is 
a Bank Holiday, and almost as bad as at home in the way of noise and full 
trams, though, of course, no disorder and nobody drunk. In the outward 
conduct of life they are the most charming people I have ever met, though 
I don’t like bugs in my bed more than most people. The shutting of the 
shops was a great bore, and of the bank too. Stamati has to borrow money to 
pay for ournewexcursion which begins 7 p.m. to-morrow. Steamer to Chalkis 
and Volo. Tempe—Larissa—the Lion of Chaeronea—Helicon—Thebes— 
home to pack. More than enough junketing. We are off to dine with the 
K.’s. To-morrow morning shops—then the eleven-thirty train to Megara, 
and return by three train—change, pack—catch train to Pireeus. What a 
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life ! but the more I am occupied the better. I am bored with this dinner 
party ; but it is for C. and must be done. Good-night, I’Il tell you all 
about the dancing women of Megara to-morrow, and post this before I go. 

Tuesday. April 21st. We were up very early and did our packing before 
Stamati came, then out to the bank and to wire to you, and then we went 
to Megara with lunch in the train. It was blinding hot, with a strong wind 
and clouds of dust. Megara is a mud built village with mud walls and brown 
mud roofs—the Panegyris was in full swing on a dry plain under what 
was once the Acropolis, the worst place in the world for such a thing— 
broken ground, without shade and full in the wind! It looked, and no 
doubt was, some kind of fair. There were booths covered with fir boughs 
for drinking purposes, and a few hawkers of toys, sweets and bread. A 
goodly crowd—very much the greater part being women (glad to the heart 
of Mrs. Pankhurst) in their wedding clothes—some silk, some cloth, 
covered with sequins, and some of them with queer white aprons half 
round them with a broad red border. Their hair was plaited and the ends 
hung with long gold cords and tassels. All were veiled, the most of them in 
yellow cotton handkerchiefs, but the best in white gauze with gold edging, 
very pretty. The total effect in the crowd was of lightness and pale colour. 
The men were nearly all in frock coats made of dusters. Some Exzones, 
but not many. Five hundred people at least. The dancing was done in 
little separate rings, each ring with its own music, always a big drum and 
a pipe with about three notes to it. The effect was monotonous but stimu- 
lating, like all the barbarian music I have ever heard. First we saw a dance 
of four women and one man—who kept in touch with handherchiefs 
which they held instead of taking hands. The man did all the posturing 
and frequently changed partners. The women followed him round in a 
ring, footing it most sedately. Another kind was of three men who again 
had a Choragos or leader. Polemy said this was a survival of an antique 
war dance ; there was much more vigour and swagger about this, same 
music—drinks were handed freely, and I’m sure they wanted them. The 
prettiest was all of women who, facing in, linked hands across and across 
in a long line. I saw about fifty of them together. They advanced six steps 
and retired three, sidling all the time—some of them sang to a queer chant 
of three or four notes something about “‘ Black eyes ” and “ I blame my 
heart ’’—a sort of love-lament, I suppose. There was some reminiscence 
of a freize about this—but the women were nearly all very ugly and their 
clothes clumsy and of no sort of cut. Their figures were flat like men’s— 
ugly creatures—and they boast pure classical descent ! We had had enough 
of this by 2.30, and went down gaily for the train—but it didn’t come. 
Eventually there came up a special from Athens having the King on board 
going to Corfu to see William K. He stood on the platform at the end of 
his car and saluted to cheers—a fine figure with a fat face, in Admiral’s 
uniform. Our train was an hour-and-a-half late ! We are in it now, and 
are going to lose our boat to Volo—that’s about the fact of it. Down with 
royalty. I don’t think we have a ghost of a chance—so we shall miss the 
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Gulf of Euboea and Aulis, where the Greeks assembled to go to Troy, and 
go instead by train to-morrow, really a great bore—but there it is. Meantime 
the day is over. To-morrow we sail to the west. I am so ready to go. 

Wednesday morning. At sea near Chalkis. We had a rare race for the 
steamer, the train reached Athens 6.30—the boat should leave Pirzeus at 7 ! 
We went at a gallop to the Hermes, fetcht out our pragmata—Stamati 
fetcht a large motor, and we flew down the Avenue Eéyypos to Pirzeus 
breaking every law of God and man. We actually arrived at the harbour 
at 7, and the “ Hermoupolis ” had not gone. It went about ten minutes 
after we got on board ! Not a bad ship for a Greek, and quite a good dinner. 
No cockroaches in cabin. Bed at 9.30—up at 5 and on deck. It is now 6 
and I have breakfasted (pour ainsi dire) on tea and lemon and dry bread. 
We are steaming up the narrow sea between Euboea on the east, and 
Thessaly. ‘The water was a sheet of pale blue and silver, the plains tender 
green and behind them on either side violet purple mountains. They are 
much lower than in the Peloponnese, but have lovely outlines. One slim 
pyramid in Euboea is covered with snow. We are in the great bay of Aulis, 
where the Greek fleet assembled—a thousand strong to rescue a woman 
fair and much beloved. There is lots of room for them, but the strait 
through which they had to sail is awfully narrow. There are the usual 
savages on board—burnouses, Turkish houries, high boots—heathens 
asleep all over the place—priests, fat women, etc. Last night they were 
very vivacious—one boy especially who seemed to be doing Scheherazade 
to a group of men, and doing it awfully well. This morning they are sub- 
dued and rather bed-ridden, but the sun is up and we shall all be livelier 
presently. I post this in Volo. I would ask you to write to Brindisi but 
that I don’t know how long we shall be there. I don’t even know till I get 
to Larissa how we are going to get to Brindisi. The Austrian Lloyd is 
full—Cook has wired about the Italian boat. I shall hear from him at 
Larissa. If he fails Stamati will try for a Greek ship. There is always this 
sort of trouble getting away. 

2.30 p.m. We have been at sea all day—perfectly bright but a strong 
cold wind, which may go down at 4 o’clock as usual. We reach Volo at 7 
this evening. P. is in deep converse with a young Greek nut, who is 
instructing her in the recent war, on the upper deck. I am below, out of 
the wind, considering the coast. We are just passing the eastern outlet of 
Thermopylz, and in a minute shall be opposite the mouth of the Sper- 
cheios, which is the river that came and loved a lady in my poem ; we 
ought to be able to see Kithaeron, Helicon, and Parnassus from here, but 
the clouds hide them. The sea is of that deep, true indigo blue which you 
love as much as I do; the mountains, I think, a little more clothed than 
in Artemis’s country—certainly darker and less austere grey rock than 
that—but I don’t love them so much. Spercheios has a broad delta full of 
bright green bushes. The pass is immediately behind, an impossibly 
narrow entry between almost vertical cliffs. We are exactly opposite now, 
with a brick red sail of a fishing boat in the foreground. 
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In Volo Bay. 5.30. There is a most wonderful view before me now— ~ 
a view of folded mountains fold within fold—all misty and light—as if — 
they were made of gossamer, or as if it was a drawing in silver point. The 
sun is low and hidden from me, but fills up every valley with grey light 
leaving the outline dark. Out of a Japanese painting you would never see 
such a thing. Its delicate beauty would ravish you. We shall be in in an 
hour-and-a-half. There is a small island in the bay where they kept one 
thousand Bulgarian prisoners ; poor devils. : 

Later. We are coming into Volo, where I shall post this letter and begin 
another with Tempe. I hope to get you some plants there and to see some 
tortoises. This time next week we shall be on the Adriatic heading West— 
every hour counts from now. 

Larissa. 23rd April. We got up at 3.30 a.m., both having been ill in the 
night and feeling like doomed wretches. A fine sunrise with many-peakt 
Olympus bathed in rose colour. That’s all I remember. We slept all the 
way, and on arriving here had some broth and went to bed. There we 
remained sleeping till nearly four in the afternoon. A sort of bilious fever. 
P. has recovered, I hope, but I feel horribly ill. There are storks in this 
town of low houses, acacias and minarets. Two sit on the angle of this 
hotel and clatter with their beaks like policemen’s rattles. 

Larissa lies in a large plain with Olympus and Ossa almost over it. They 
have had no rain since February. There was a Litany in the Plateia to-day. 
Kyrie Eleison from boys, and a loud prayer from the priest. 

Friday morning. 24th April. Both of us well again and ready for Tempe 
and the Falls. A brilliant very hot day—the plain all slumbrous with heat, 
and the mountains veiled in blue mists. The storks are very active, 
soaring about like aeroplanes, which indeed they are. Nothing doing in 
Larissa—most of the men are sitting about on chairs in the Plateia—-no 
women to be seen, of course. We are to have an hour’s train to Tempe, 
which is a gorge between Olympus and Ossa. 

Tempe—lunch under the large plane trees on the edge of a broad 
brown river (Peneios). This is one of the loveliest places I have ever 
been in—more than up to its reputation. We came along in the train ; 
it is a gorge which has just room between its steep sides for the rail, 
the river and a narrow track. This river is the largest in Greece, 
and the trees are of vast size—planes nearly all. The sides of the rocks 
are profuse with growth—and it is drenched with the song of nightin- 
gales. The gorge, I judge, is about 6 to 8 miles long, and never more 
than 50 yards wide. The mixture of sun and deep shade, of grey 
rocks, bright verdure, blue sky, and flowering bush is quite intoxicating. 
I have seen finer rocks—but never with so much water and such trees. I 
am happy to have seen it. We saw an eagle, several ravens and great hawks, 
storks, and owls sitting on the telegraph wires, enormous lizards, a tortoise, 
a praying mantis, and a grasshopper as big as a bird. Home to tea, hot 
pe ig dinner. ‘To-morrow up at 5.30—7 o’clock train to Levadia (nine 

ours ! 
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Olympus is deep in snow and is a huge square block with many blunt 
peaks. It is deeply fissured and quite bare on this side. Ossa is a sharp 
cone, very little snow left. Pindus we couldn’t see. They say it is wooded. 

Friday. A grey morning (6.15). Just counted 18 storks on the wires. 
In the train. Thessaly has grass downs, like Wiltshire—mixed plains and 
rolling pasture—distant view of Pindus, covered with snow and shining 
in the sun (like the Alps from Lombardy)—a spiky head of snow peaks. 
Storks in the grass, flocks of sheep, shepherd camps. 

But we are near the end of it. I see the familiar sight of a grey hill 
entirely composed of loose boulders. We shall be in Greece again in a few 
minutes. 

Here is a sea of grass, dead level, with hills like islands dotted in it. 
All ripples as far as eye can reach and bathes the feet of the mountain. No 
such grass elsewhere in Greece. 

1.30. We have got to Bralo where we took carriage for the long drive 
by Parnassus to Delphi—mountains almost black, foreground intense 
emerald—can just see the snow peaks of Parnassus, as usual capt with 
clouds. Apollo likes to hide himself. It looks as if it were raining up there. 

(I did seven pages of a novel this morning—having been inspired in 
bed. “ The Little Iliad’’). 

4p.m. Just got in after a four-mile drive from the station over a rich 
and well irrigated plain. I am on the balcony of the inn, full in view of 
Parnassus (clouded as usual), to the west is Helicon just visible above the 
spurs of it, on which the town is built—a pink and white cloud of mud 
houses with here and there a belfry and a dome, and bright green trees 
like little fires in between. To the east is a waste of barren ridges. Hence 
we take to horseback to-morrow to ride over Helicon to Zagora, thence over 
Kithaeron to Thebes. Baedecker calls this inn “ indifferent,” and it may 
well be so. We have our cook and beds, so are indifferent ourselves. We 
are going to have tea, ask for telegrams, then go out and view the town 
which looks uncivilised and interesting. It’s a sweet mild evening with a 
veiled sun. No sound but a church bell in the distance. A little family of 
girls is absorbing us from a neighbouring window—the mother kneading 
flour in a great trough. One of them is pretty, like a Tanagra girl. 

p.m. We have been for a walk through this very Oriental pretty town, 
full of balconies and acacias and roaring torrents. We met an eagle in the 
road, a white one with a yellow beak. He stood on one leg and looked at us. 
Perhaps you won’t believe me, but it is a more likely place to meet one than 
Victoria Street, you'll allow. There is more water here than anywhere else 
in Greece, I should think. A big river comes out of Helicon all the year 
round and races through the town, turning mills, making electric light and 
everything else. It irrigates the country so that they grow cotton here | 
We climbed up the Acropolis where (like Acro Corinth) nothing remains 
but steepness and some medieval fortifications—a splendid view of Heli- 
con and Parnassus rewarded us—a most sweet evening too. Then down 
again and into a gorge like that of Castalia on a small scale. There is the 
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cave of Trophonios where there was a famous oracle. The cave remains 
and innumerable niches for votive offerings, which always thrill me—a lot 
of miscellaneous masonry is built into neighbouring walls. It was on the 
way back we met with the eagle. P. will photograph him to-morrow for 
you to see. It’s the second we have seen to-day. Lots of water tortoises 
were in the stagnant water edging the fields. We pickt a very pretty pink- 
and-white dandelion on the line, and I have kept a flower and a seed pod to 
show you. Perhaps you can grow it—it would make a charming bedding- 
out plant. A real dandelion with a rose pink middle and white tips to the 


petals—semi-double. Soon I hope for dinner. There was a gorgeous cloud — 


of fire over Parnassus at sunset. It stayed for a few minutes : 


Apollo set a flaming cloud 

About Parnassus. In that shroud 
Of fire and mist he veiled his head 
And drew the curtains of his bed. 


When I had done this it was all over—dark clouds covered the mountain 
top. Apollo had gone to bed—and turned out the electric light ! 

Sunday morn—high up on a shoulder of Helicon. This is, next to 
Tempe, our loveliest lunch place. We are in a rocky glade of plane trees— 
between two water falls—looking up you can scarcely see the pine clad ridge 
of the mountain through the maze of golden leafage. It is warm, delicious— 
but not very sunny. We have been four hours getting here, starting at 
7.20, and reaching this about 11.30. It was a long job on mule back all 
round the base of Helicon—and then up. We past through an Albanian 
village, wild and desperately poor. The inhabitants swooped upon us with 
cries and fairly mobbed us—we had a long business to shake them off and 
many appeals to Heaven. One of our muleteers is an old woman of about 
70, dewlapt like an old dog, but otherwise like the late Emperor Vespasian. 
She stumps along like a man. The others are her grandsons and great 
grandson, I judge. ‘The vegetation of Helicon is exuberantly lovely—lots 
of strange flowers—lots of tortoises. We have another three hours to go, 
I think, to Zagora, where we sleep. 

5.30. It began to rain after that just as we were ready to start, and kept 
it up till we reacht Zagora; this is a lonely flat valley between the peaks of 
Helicon ; just as it began to be a bore we suddenly reacht the village, and 
are lodged in the priest’s house, which is new (and that’s all there is to say) 
—so new that there is no plaster on the laths between our rooms. This 
makes undressing a very public affair. Stamati has hung up sheets as he 
did at Lada. It’s a tiny village, chiefly Albanian and Vlach—but most of 
the people are at a wedding, dancing to the banging of a drum—so we 
haven’t been mobbed. After tea we went for a scramble up a wooded 
stream and dug you some roots—several pink anemone coronaria, two 
peonies, a wild pink and a quelconque bulb—it’s a sweet evening—but 
the wedding party is spoiling it by a maundering curly song—tunelessand 
very stupid. The men may easily be drunk. They sound very much like 
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Edgware Road at midnight. I’ve seen two eagles to-day—wild ones, this 
time—some ravens—a large brown snake, heaps of tortoises. To-morrow 
is our last day in the wilds. We reach Athens by train on Tuesday 
morning, and ought to leave Greece on Wednesday, but we don’t yet know 
whether we have places. There was the same uncertainty last time I 
remember. We shall know our fate on Tuesday from ‘0 xov«. We have an 
early start to-morrow and go to the top of Helicon, then down to the valley 
of the Muses and the Pierian Spring—then Thebes—said to be an eight 
hours’ job. I ought to be writing the novel now—and will if the wedding 
gets quieter. 

Monday morning. Starting—a little girl brought a very small tumbler 
of water to the priest, who took it away and turned with it to the East— 
toucht it in parts, and prayed over it at some length. Then he handed it 
back and she took it away with her. A very mixed night we had. The 
priest snored, his youngest cried ; and I had fierce indigestion. We are 
going straight to Thebes. 

2.15. Here we are at Baga—not at Thebes waiting for the Athens train 
an hour and a quarter more. We crossed a high grass of Helicon and came 
down through the valley of the Muses to Thespiz, which was Phryné’s 
town, that beautiful but improper lady who undressed in court and 
secured a verdict. 

We had lunch in a shop—a very nice shop too, and then came on here, 
a wearisome trapese over the plains—hot, dry and quite featureless, not a 
tree in it—but lots of corn. We shall reach Athens to-night, and have all 
to-morrow for clearing up, hoping all the time for a boat on Wednesday. 
But you never know, and I shan’t be half at ease till I have my ticket. We 
ought to be in England this time next week. I am not well, but shall take 
trouble to be so. It’s due to the irregularity of habit forced upon me by 
this kind of life. I am weary of Greece now, and long for home. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
GENTLEMAN 


By S. C. ROBERTS 


I 


HE history of a Lyttelton must inevitably be the history of an 

English gentleman, and it is fitting that the Christian name of the 

first Lord Lyttelton should be that of England’s patron saint. 

George, the eldest of the twelve children of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, 
was born in the same year (1709) as Samuel Johnson, who lived to round 
off The Lives of the Poets with a frigid account of his contemporary’s 
achievement—an account based, as Johnson said, ‘‘ on a desire to avoid 
offence.” 

The summarised record of the careers of George Lyttelton’s brothers 
might in itself be taken as a microcosm of eighteenth-century society : 
there was Charles, successively Dean of Exeter, Bishop of Carlisle, and 
President of the Society of Antiquaries ; there was Richard, aide-de-camp 
to the Earl of Stair at the battle of Dettingen and afterwards Master of the 
Jewel Office, Commander-in-Chief at Minorca and Governor of Gibraltar 
(very fittingly he married Rachel, daughter of Wriothesley, second Duke 
of Bedford and relict of Scroop, first Duke of Bridgwater) ; there was 
William Henry, successively governor of South Carolina and Jamaica 
and Ambassador at Lisbon ; and even ‘Thomas, who died young, lived 
long enough to be a page of honour to Princess Anne. 

George Lyttelton’s education—Eton and Christ Church—contains few 
surprises ; but of his Eton verses (and even Johnson admits that they were 
so much distinguished as to be recommended as models to his school- 
fellows) one rather remarkable example survives. It is the Soliloquy of a 
Beauty in the Country and the manner is, of course, the manner of Mr. 
Pope : 

Ah, what avails it to be young and fair, 

To move with negligence—to dress with care ? 
What worth have all the charms our pride can boast 
If all in envious solitude be lost ? 

Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel ; 

Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle. 


Lyttelton left Oxford early and, at his father’s bidding, set out upon the 


Grand Tour. He gave his parents little cause for anxiety. From Calais 
he wrote to his father : 


In reply to our long discourse, I only beg leave to say that there is a certain 
degree of folly in youth which I have never yet exceeded, and beyond which I 
desire no pardon. I hope my dear mother has dried her tears. 
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and in a later letter Lyttelton again re-assures his father : 


I shall observe your caution against grapes, new wine, and pretty women ; though 
they are all very tempting, but dangerous. 


Mr. Poyntz, Lyttelton’s companion, had but two criticisms to offer to 
Sir Thomas. One was of George’s studiousness : 

He cannot fail of making you and himself happy, and of being a great ornament 
to our country, if, with that refined taste and delicacy of genius, he can but recall 
his mind, at a proper age, from the pleasures of learning and gay scenes of imagina- 
tion to the dull road and fatigue of business. 

The other was of George’s digestion : 

His health is liable to frequent interruptions, though not dangerous ones, nor 
of any long continuance. They seem to proceed chiefly from an ill digestion, which, 
I believe, may sometimes be occasioned by the vivacity of his imagination’s pursuing 
some agreeable thought too intensely and diverting the spirits from their proper 
function, even at meals. 

However, not all George Lyttelton’s letters are about himself. There is 
an entertaining anecdote about the domestic life of the King of Spain 
(Philip V) : 

I hope that his Catholick majesty will behave himself a little like a king, since the 
queen will have him to be one in spite of his teeth. About three months ago she 
caught him going downstairs at midnight, to abdicate, in his night-gown. He was 
so incensed at the surprise and disappointment that he beat her cruelly and would 
have strangled her if she had not called for help. 

Lyttelton found time in the course of travel, as a gentleman should, 
for poetry. He addressed verses to his friend and counsellor, Samuel 
Poyntz, the English representative at the Congress of Soissons in 1728 ; 
and at Virgil’s tomb he bethought him of Mr. Pope, daring even to employ 
the Mantuan’s shade to give the author of The Dunciad some lofty advice 
as to the proper use of his poetic talent : 

No more let meaner satire dim the rays 

That flow majestick from thy nobler bays. 
Several other poetical epistles belong to this period of Lyttelton’s career. 
Of these Johnson remarks that ‘“‘ they have a smooth equability which 
cannot much tire, because they are short, but which seldom elevates or 
surprises.” From this general criticism he excepts the Advice to Belinda: 

Be good yourself, nor think another’s shame 

Can raise your merit, or adorn your fame. 

Prudes rail at whores, as statesmen in disgrace 

At ministers, because they wish their place. 
These are lines that belong without question to the century of Pope and 
Swift, of Fielding and Smollett. But in a moment we come to this : 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great: 

A woman’s noblest station is retreat. 
It is the pen of George Lyttelton, but the voice is the voice of Charles 


Kingsley. 
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II 


It was as inevitable that Lyttelton should enter into political life as that 
he should have proceeded upon the Grand Tour; he quickly became 
prominent as an opponent of Walpole, and for many years his name 
appeared “in every account of every debate in the House.” By the year 
1738 he was of sufficient political importance to be the subject of inveterate 
abuse in Government newspapers. Three years later he attained to a still 
higher distinction, being a prominent figure in The Motion, a cartoon very 
famous in its day and still familiar to students of the history of caricature. 
Lyttelton is depicted as a grotesquely lank horseman with the following 
verse beneath : 

Who’s dat who ride astride de poney 
So long, so lank, so lean, and bony ? 
Oh ! he be the great orator, Little-Toney ! 


When Walpole fell in 1742, Lyttelton remained in opposition with other 
discontented Whigs, including Pitt, Bubb Doddington and others, and it 
was not until 1744 that he took office in the ‘‘ Broad-bottomed ”’ Adminis- 
tration formed under Henry Pelham. 

The personality of Lyttelton offered plentiful material for literary, as 
well as pictorial, caricature ; and when, to the indignation of his friends, 
he took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer under the Duke of New- 
castle in 1754, Horace Walpole could make merry with a light heart : 

Had they dragged Dr. Halley from his observatory to make him Vice- 
Chamberlain or Dr. Hales from his ventilators to act Bayes in the Rehearsal, the 
choice would have been as judicious : they turned an absent poet to the management 
of the revenue and employed a man as visionary as Don Quixote to combat 
Demosthenes. 


The recently-published Farington Diary contains a similar comment 
and suggests that Lyttelton had as little skill in the manipulation of figures 
as a later, and more famous, Chancellor. “‘ He often,” it is alleged, “‘ made 
a jumble of his reports to the House, mistaking halfpence for guineas.” 
The same document also gives an amusing account of how, at Lady 
Hervey’s, Lyttelton once sat down on the floor, instead of on his chair, 
with a tea-cup in his hand: ‘“‘ The wig went one way and the tea-cup 
another, while His Lordship, with unmoved gravity continuing his con- 
versation, recovered himself.” 

When Pitt’s turn came in 1756, Lyttelton was dismissed from office 
and his political career ended fittingly in the Augustan calm of the House 
of Lords. 

III 
At the age of 32 Lyttelton had married Lucy Fortescue. This lady 


was the ornament and joy of her husband’s life ; but, as Johnson curtly 
remarks : 


Human pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five years afterwards 
and he [Lyttelton] solaced his grief by writing a long poem to her memory. 
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This was the once celebrated Monody, now known only by the chilly 
comments of the historians of literature. Nevertheless it is in itself a 
monument of eighteenth-century domesticity : 


O shades of Hagley, where is now your boast ? 
Your bright inhabitant is lost, 
You she preferred to all the gay resorts 
Where family vanity might wish to shine, 
The pomp of cities and the pride of courts. 
Her modest beauties shunned the publick eye. 
To your sequestered dales 
And flower-embroidered vales 
From an admiring world she chose to fly : 
With Nature there retir’d, and Nature’s Gop 
The silent paths of wisdom trod. . . . 

_ Lyttelton himself made a characteristic excursion into theological 
literature. Having “‘ in the pride of juvenile confidence,” begun to doubt 
the truth of Christianity, he afterwards re-established his convictions 
and published a work entitled Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Apart from the theological merits of this treatise there is one definition 
which is worth quoting : 

Now these are the ingredients of which enthusiasm is generally composed ; 
great heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance, credulity, and vanity or self- 
conceit. 


That is an admirably clear exposition of the eighteenth-century point of 
view. Enthusiasm to-day is catalogued amongst the virtues and connotes 
a certain temperamental ardour, an eagerness for fresh experience, a 
belief in the value of life. Consequently the common text-book cliche 
about the eighteenth-century mistrust of enthusiasm is based on a con- 
fusion of meanings. What the eighteenth century mistrusted was heat of 
temper, melancholy, credulity and vanity. It did not suppress the spirit 
of courage and adventure ; it even felt wistfully towards the spirit of 
romance. Fielding was called “an enthusiast for righteousness ”’ ; and, 
in the modern sense of the word, Boswell was one of the greatest enthusiasts 
in history. 

Lyttelton’s Persian Letters, as Johnson is careful to emphasise, were the 
work of a very young man. They have, he says, “ that indistinct and head- 
strong ardour for liberty which a man of genius always catches when he 
enters the world and always suffers to cool as he passes forward.” It was 
not really the precocity of the Letters which Johnson hated ; it was the 
Whiggishness of the precocity. 

In form, the Letters are a fairly close imitation of Montesquieu and 
granted that they do not come within the category of the Hundred Best 
Books, they still remain a considerable achievement for a boy in the early 
twenties. They contain plenty of dull pages, though, as Lyttelton’s 
Victorian biographer is careful to point out, they are “ not without 
occasional indelicacy both of thought and expression.” 
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Many of the letters, like those in the Citizen of the World, are devoted 
to a satirical review of fashionable follies. Though the charm of Gold- 
smith is lacking, Lyttelton has a certain austere humour. Selim, the sup- 
posed Persian visitor, is bored by the opera. ‘‘ Ours in Persia,’’ he says, 
“ sets us all a-dancing ; but I am quite unmoved by this.” ““ Do but fancy 
it moving,” replies his friend, “‘ and you will soon be moved as much as 
others. It is a trick you may learn when you will, with a little pains ; we 
have most of us learnt it in our turns.” 

Taken as a whole, the Persian Letters are thoroughly eighteenth-century 
and thoroughly English—ethical, didactic, and insular. But there is one 
fragment of character-etching whose lines have lost nothing of their 
definition in the lapse of centuries. It is an epitaph made for a ‘‘ man of 
business.”’ 

Here lies —————,, who lived threescore and ten years in a continual hurry. He 
had the honour of sitting in six parliaments, of being chairman in 25 committees 
and of making 350 speeches. He attended constantly twice a week at the levees of 
twelve different ministers of state ; and writ for and against them one thousand 
papers. He composed fifty new projects for the better government of the church 
and state. He left behind him memoirs of his own life in five volumes in folio. 

Reader, if thou shouldst be moved, drop a tear for the loss of so CONSIDERABLE 
A PERSON, it will be a SINGULAR favour to the deceased ; for nobody else concerns 
himself about it, or remembers that such a man was ever born. 


> 


The ‘“‘ sound business man’ 


is always with us and on him Lyttelton 
has said the last word. 


IV 


It is characteristic of Lyttelton’s literary quality that his two most 
considerable prose works were frankly works of imitation. He was a 
well-read gentleman and could wield a fluent pen. But of creative imag- 
ination he had nothing. Like every good Whig, he aspired towards better 
things ; of originality he was suspicious. So in his preface to the Dialogues 
of the Dead he writes in the true eighteenth-century manner : 

Lucian among the ancients and among the moderns Fénélon, archbishop of 
Cambrai, and Monsieur Fontenelle have written Dialogues of the Dead with a 
general applause. . . . And sometimes a new dress may render an old truth more 
pleasing to those whom the mere love of novelty betrays into error. . . . Indeed 
one of the best services that could now be done to mankind by any good writer 
would be the bringing them back to common sense ; from which the desire of shining 


by extraordinary notions has seduced great numbers, to the no small detriment of 
morality, and of all real knowledge. 


So, through all Lyttelton’s Dialogues there runs the solemn strain of a 
conscientious Whiggism : Falkland and Hampden agree that what each 
of them wanted was peace and constitutional liberty ; Fénélon feels that 
both# he and Plato would have done better to avoid those subjects 
in\which sentiment took the place of reason ; “‘ Shall I,” says Ulysses to 
Circe, “ give up her [Penelope’s] society for the brutal joys of a sensual 


—— 
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life, keeping indeed the form of a man, but having lost the human soul, or 
at least all its noble and godlike powers ? Oh Circe, it is impossible”. . . ; 
duelling is held up to ridicule in a dialogue between an English duellist 
and a North American savage ; religious fanaticism is similarly deplored 
in a conversation between Fernando Cortez and William Penn; and Mrs. 
Modish is reproachfully told by Mercury that she has wasted her time, 
faded her beauty, and destroyed her health for the laudable purposes of 
contradicting her husband and being that something and that nothing 
called the bon ton. 

The Dialogues of the Dead are the work of a man who takes both his ethics 
and his politics seriously—a man who is not primarily a party politician, 
but a sober student who seeks a historical background for his political 
philosophy. One dialogue, in which a somewhat lighter touch is evident, 
is between M. Apicius and Charles Darteneuf. Here again, poor Lyttelton 
was not quite original. Darteneuf, the friend of Swift and the employer 
of Dodsley in his footman days, had already been celebrated in more than 
one of Pope’s couplets : 

Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pye. 


“Tam sorry for you,” says Darteneuf to Apicius, ‘“‘ very sorry: for if you 
never were in Britain, you never eat the best oysters.” 


A. Pardon me, Sir ; your Sandwich oysters were brought to Rome. 

D. They could not be fresh ; they were good for nothing there. You should 
have come to Sandwich to eat them. It is a shame for you that you did not. An 
epicure talk of danger when he is in search of a dainty! Did not Leander swim 
over the Hellespont in a tempest to get to his mistress ? and what is a wench to 
a barrel of oysters? ... 


Later in the dialogue Darteneuf twits Apicius with the inferiority of the 
wines of ancient times—wines that were boiled and mixed with water. 
Apicius admits the superiority of the modern vintages and adds: 
“ Wonderful things have been also said to me of an English liquor called 
punch.” ‘“ Ay,” replies Darteneuf, “to have died without tasting that, 
is miserable indeed.” ; 

But from the point of view of the study of Lyttelton, the most inter- 
esting part of the dialogue is the last page. There Mercury astonishes 
both epicures by declaring that he knows two men (one of ancient, one of 
modern, times) who had gained more pleasure from eating than either 
Apicius or Darteneuf. 

Apicius conjectures that the reference must be to a Sybarite or to a 
Frenchman in the West Indies. 

No [replies Mercury], one was a Spartan soldier, and the other an English 
farmer. . . . Labour and hunger gave a relish to the black broth of the former and 
the salt beef of the latter, beyond what you ever found in the tripotanums or ham 
pyes that vainly stimulated your forced and languid appetites which perpetual 
indolence weakened and constant luxury overcharged. 
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Thus is a pleasantly frivolous dialogue reduced, in the end, to the level of a 
cautionary tale. 


V 


Lyttelton’s immortality, like his own literary inspiration, is largely 
borrowed. His works are unread, his biography* unreadable. Yet no one 
can approach the literature of the eighteenth century without meeting his 
name. Quite early in his career Lyttelton became a patron of literature, 
and much might be written of his friendship with Shenstone and James 
Thomson ; but the most famous of his protegés was Henry Fielding. 

Fielding and Lyttelton were at school together and their friendship 
was true and lasting. The dedication of Tom YFones was no mere formal 
compliment. It was Lyttelton who suggested the writing of the book and 
it was to a party in the country, of which Pitt and Lyttelton were 
members, that the novel was first read in manuscript. Unfortunately 
there was no Boswell present to record the comments made. Fielding’s 
dedication (even when every allowance is made for the hyperbole inherent 
in such compositions) is perhaps the best, as it is certainly the most per- 
manent, tribute to the character of George Lyttelton. There is real 
gratitude in it, for Fielding had received real benefits ; and there is one 
paragraph which has a special significance in relation to Lyttelton the 
moralist : 

From the name of my patron, indeed, I hope my reader will be convinced, at his 

very entrance on this work, that he will find in the whole course of it nothing 

prejudicial to the cause of Religion and Virtue ; nothing inconsistent with the 
strictest rules of decency, nor which can offend even the chastest eye in the perusal. 

On the contrary, I declare, that to recommend Goodness and Innocence hath been 

my sincere endeavour in this history. 


Here is a familiar and highly characteristic passage in relation not only 
to Lyttelton, but to the essentially moral outlook of the eighteenth century. 
One sentence in it is too much for Lyttelton’s early Victorian biographer, 
who italicises the following sentence : Nothing inconsistent with the strictest 
fra 7 decency, nor which can offend even the chastest eye in the perusal, 
and adds : 


It is impossible to read without astonishment the lines printed in italics. Few, 
if any, would now be found to deny that it has required all the extraordinary powers 
displayed in this work . . . to prevent its entire condemnation on the ground of 
grossness of incident and indecency of expression. These are notoriously the 
causes why it is now often unread by men and scarcely ever by women. . . . That 
such a work, with such a preface, should have been dedicated to such a patron, 
is no inconsiderable proof of the advance in refinement, and of the public homage 
paid to decency, of the age in which we ive. 


Robert Phillimore, late student of Christ Church, was in those words 
writing truer than he knew. Morality, duty, domesticity, respectability— 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttelton, from 1 177. C ‘led 
and edited by Robert Phillimore. In two volumes. “are rains t 1d sae 
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these were neither the invention nor the prerogative of the Victorian Age. 
What the early Victorians added to English culture was simply a “ public 
homage paid to decency.” Lyttelton’s outlook upon the world was, 
indeed, tinged with that ethical respectability which is commonly associ- 
ated with the Victorians ; for the life of the eighteenth-century gentleman 
was not merely one of clubs and coffee-houses, of gaiety at Vauxhall and 
intrigue at Bath, of political cynicism and clerical atrophy. These elements 
were there, of course, but over against them was a stout bulwark of morality. 
Johnson was the Great Moralist before he was the Great Lexicographer ; 
his one really popular work—Rasselas—was a succession of melancholy 
moralisings ; Boswell himself, rake as he was, took an essentially moral 
view of art and life ; it was natural to him, as to his contemporaries, to 
commend a poem for its “ elevating ’’ sentiments, to praise an essay for 
its “‘ edifying ”’ reflections. 

Of this eighteenth-century spirit George Lyttelton is perhaps the most 
striking embodiment. From the beginning he has an interest, an intelligent 
interest, in religion, politics, and literature ; he is equipped to take his 
proper part in these activities by the training proper to an English gentle- 
man—Eton, Christ Church, facility in versification, the Grand Tour with 
its observation of social and political conditions abroad, early entry into 
Parliament, marriage, and the establishment of a country seat. Thus is the 
world of English public life laid open to him ; and throughout Lyttelton’s 
life, private as well as public, there runs the sense of duty. Perhaps this 
sense is keener because Lyttelton is spiritually, as well as politically, a 
Whig—not that Whigs are necessarily more dutiful or more virtuous than 
Tories, but because Whigs have a feeling that they must, so to speak, be 
“‘up and doing,” safeguarding this liberty or reforming that abuse; Tories, 
on the other hand, tend to “ let it alone.” 

An English nobleman [writes Lyttelton in one of the Persian Letters], should be 

a strenuous assertor of the privileges of the people, because he is perpetually 

entrusted with the care of them ; and, at the same time, desirous to preserve the 

just rights of the crown, because it is the source from which his honour is derived. 

He should have an estate that might set him above dependence ; and employ the 

superfluities, if such there were, not in improving luxury, but in extending charity. 

He should make his dignity easy to his inferiors by the modesty and simplicity 

of his behaviour ; nor ever think himself too great for the lowest offices of friendship 

and humanity. He should claim no privilege that might exempt him from the 
strictest rules of justice ; and afford his protection not to men obnoxious to the law, 
but to every modest virtue and useful art. 


Add to this picture of the idealised Whig a real enthusiasm for literature, 
a certain power of oratory, and a genuine piety, and you have the Good 
Lord Lyttelton. Awkward, angular, and—it is to be feared—tlacking a 
sense of humour, he fell short of greatness and came perilously near to 
being a prig. To read his works is to experience the sensation of a curious 
blend of Horace Walpole and the Prince Consort. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcURY) 


IR,—As I was abroad when I received proofs of my article on The Poetry of Mr. W. 7. 
Turner, I was unable to verify all my quotations. I should like to correct two or three 
errors which I have since detected. 
On p. 162, at the end of the line “‘ It waved among the silent hills ” there should be a 
comma. 
P. 164 (second line of quotation) 
“« The walls of Troy stood in that summer time ”’ 
should read 
‘* The walls of Troy stood in that summer clime.” 
P. 165 (14 lines from bottom) 
““ Ghost ! Image! Soul! To you I slowly move ” 
should read 
*“* Ghost ! Image ! Soul ! To you I slowly move ”’ 
P. 166 (second quotation) 
“* Moonbreakers fall 
Of ghosts on the pale smooth sand ! ” 
should read 
“* Moon-breakers fall— 
O melancholy fall 
Of ghosts on the pale smooth sand ! ”’ 
P. 167. ‘The lines from ‘‘ Or would some other Sense’s alchemy ”’ to “‘ Sunk in my 
soul I have you there alone !” (inclusive) belong to the first lyric quoted at the head of the 
previous page and should be read on from the four lines of it given there.—Yours, etc. 


ARTHUR McDOoWALL. 


KEATS’ MEDICAL STUDENTSHIP 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The Hampstead Public Library contains a book in which Keats made notes on 

Anatomy and Physiology and, by the kindness of Mr. Doubleday, the Librarian, and 
the Committee, I have been able to examine it. 

The book is green-grey, small and much worn ; inside is written “ John Keats,” in the 
poet’s handwriting. The notes represent the teaching of the day, those on anatomy are 
in large writing, so carefully and so neatly spaced that they cannot have been written at 
the time of lecture ; those on physiology are hurried, untidy and obviously written during 
lecture. The difference in appearance has led to the suggestion that the anatomical notes 
are by some other student, but a careful comparison, in which I have been helped by 
Mr. Doubleday and Mr. T. J. Wise, shows that the whole of the notes are in the hand- 
writing of Keats. 

In them “ Mr. C.” is mentioned twenty times. From the account of the teaching at 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals given in Feltoe’s Memorials of fohn Flint South and from 
the published lectures of Astley Cooper, it can be proved that the lecturer ‘‘ Mr. C.”’ was 
Astley Cooper, surgeon to Guy’s Hospital where Keats was a student. There were twelve 
lectures on physiology ; the notes show that Keats attended eleven. 
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As he was dresser to Mr. Lucas, Keats was not thrown much in the way of Astley Cooper, 
but we know that they were friends, for it was Sir Astley who persuaded the poet to move 
from his solitary lodgings in Dean Street to those in St. Thomas’s Street. The impression 
of summer strolls in poetry written there indicates that at times he visited Leigh Hunt 
at Hampstead, indeed it has been thought that in the spring of 1816 he went to live there, 
but this would not have been possible, for he had to attend lectures and clinical work in 
Guy’s Hospital, and the means of communication were then so tedious that medical 
students had to live close to their work, therefore he was, almost certainly, living in St. 
Thomas’s Street till his qualifying examination at the Apothecaries’ Society in July, 1816. 
I have been fortunate in discovering in the London Medical Repository, Vol. 6, 1816, 
P- 345, a list of the successful candidates, it contains seventy-one names ; the forty-ninth 
is that of John Keats, Wilston, Edmonton. Mr. A. B. Watson, clerk to the Society, kindly 
tells me that Wilston, Edmonton, would have been the address of Hammond, the surgeon 
to whom Keats had been apprenticed. 

His very careful notes, his attendance at eleven out of twelve lectures, his passing his 
examination with credit ten months after he became a medical student in spite of time 
given to writing poetry, and the circumstance of his attracting the friendship of Sir Astley 
show that, during his studentship, the poet worked hard at his profession of medicine. — 
Yours, etc. W. Hae-Wuire. 


TITLES OF HONOUR 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. I. A. Williams’s quotation, on p. 86 of your last issue, of Lamb’s words 

concerning the “ little book on titles of honour ”’ in his letter to Thomas Manning of 
2nd January, 1810, is incorrect, or at any rate incomplete. After his scale of dignities : 
“1, Mr. C. Lamb ; 2, C. Lamb, Esq. ; 3, Sir C. Lamb, Bart.; 4, Baron Lamb of Stam- 
ford ; 5, Viscount Lamb; 6, Earl Lamb; 7, Marquis Lamb; 8, Duke Lamb,” Lamb 
adds : 

It would look like quibbling to carry it on further . . . otherwise I have sometimes 
in my dreams imagined myself still advancing, as 9th, King Lamb ; roth, Emperor 
Lamb ; 11th, Pope Innocent, higher than which is nothing. 

Here Mr. Williams comes to an abrupt end. Not so Lamb. What he wrote was : “ higher 
than which is nothing but the Lamb of God.” 

I hope this is not too awful for THE LONDON Mercury. But the omission of the last 
five words rather spoils Lamb’s joke. Probably Mr. Williams quoted from the quotation 
of the letter in The Times, and The Times from Canon Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s letters. 
—Yours, etc. H. DucpaLe SYKEs. 

Enfield. 

[Yes : that accounts for it—Ep1tor, L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month I promised that in this number of THE Lonpon Mercury I 
would begin a series of collations of the first editions of the various publi- 
cations of Christopher Anstey, of whose birth the bicentenary occurred 
recently. I now fulfil that promise with the following descriptions of 

Anstey’s earlier books. 
I 
1762. 
Elegia/Scripta In/Coemeterio Rustico/Latiné Reddita./[Double rule]/Cantabrigiz :/ 
Typis Academicis Excudebat J. Bentham./ Prostant venales apud R. Matthews 
ibidem Bibliopolam ; J. Rivington, A. Millar,/T. Payne, Londini; J. Fletcher, 
Oxon./[Short rule]/M.DCC.LXII./ 
Quarto. A cut copy in the British Museum measures to by 8 inches. 
Signatures :—[A] two leaves. B and C in fours. Pagination :—p. [i] half-title 
“‘ Elegia/Scripta In/Coemeterio Rustico.” p.[ii] blank. p.{iii] title. p.[iv] blank. 
p.[1] ‘“‘ Ad Poetam”’. p.[2], [3] and 4-15, text (Latin and English on opposite pages) 
with ‘‘ The End.” at the foot of p. 14 and “ Finis.” at the foot of p. 15. p.[16] blank. 
This was Anstey’s first publication. The most famous stanza of the original is 
thus rendered :— 
Sceptri grande decus, generosz stirpis honores, 
Quicquid opes, aut forma dedit, commune Sepulchrum 
Opprimit, et leti non evitabilis hora. 
Ducit Laudis iter tantum ad confinia Mortis. 


I am no great judge of Latin verse, but I must say that this does not appear to me to 
be so good as the original. 
II 
1766. 

The/New Bath Guide :/Or,/Memoirs of the B—R—D Family./In a Series of/ 
Political Epistles./[Rule]/ Nudlus in orbe locus Batis praelucet amoenis. Hor./[Double 
rule]/Sold by J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall ; J. Wilson & J. Fell, in Pater-noster-Row ;/ 
and J. Almon, in Piccadilly, London ; W. Frederick, at Bath; W. Jackson,/at Oxford ; 
T. Fletcher & F. Hodson, at Cambridge ; W. Smith, at Dublin ;/ and the Booksellers 
of Bristol, York, and Edinburgh. 1766./ 

Quarto in half-sheets. A good average cut copy measures 10} by 84 inches. 

Signatures :—[A], B—Cc, [Dd] and Ee-Kk in twos. Pagination :—p.[1] title. 
p.[2] blank. p.[3] “ To the Reader.” p.[4] ‘‘ The Contents.” pp.[5] and 6-53 text of 
the first eight letters. p.[54] blank. p.[55] half-title ‘‘ The/New Bath Guide./Part the 
Second.” p.[56] blank. pp. 57-104, text of letters 8 to 15, with “‘ Finis.”’ at the end. 
p. [105] half-title “ Epilogue/To The/New Bath Guide ” [etc. :]. p.[106] blank. 
pp. 107-130 text of “ Epilogue ” with “‘ Finis.” at the end. There is a double rule 
at the head of p.[3] and a single rule above the footnote on p. 99. There are ornaments 
on pp. 11, 17, 24, 35, 42, 47, 69, 80, 87 and gg. 


— 
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Not all copies (even in old bindings) have the Epilogue, and I think it likely 
that the earliest copies were issued without it, 2.e., with the book finishing upon 
p. 104. As I gave several quotations from the New Bath Guide last month, I will not 
now make any critical comment upon this famous work. 


III 
1767. 

Anstey’s next publication was a poem On the much lamented Death of the Marquis of 
Tavistock. 1 have been unable up to the present to find a copy of the first edition of 
this pamphlet. I hope, however, that I shall be able to unearth one somewhere and 
to publish a collation of it in a later number of this review. The poem is not one of 

. Anstey’s happiest efforts. It is written in blank verse, and opens thus boldly and 
inauspiciously :— 
. . . . Virtuous Youth ! 
Thank Heav’n, I knew thee not—I ne’er shall feel 
The keen Regret thy drooping Friends sustain ; 
Yet will I drop the sympathising Tear, 
And this last ‘Tribute to thy Memory bring. 


A few lines later the poet addresses the Marquis’s sorrowing father :— 


Count not his Virtues o’er—Hard Task !—Call forth 
Thy firm hereditary Strength of Mind. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that at the close of the poem Anstey confesses that his 
muse is better accustomed to comic rhymes and 


Unskill’d (I ween) in lofty Verse, unus’d 
To plaintive Strains. 


It is to be noted, however, that this effusion met with enough success to warrant a 
second edition, which appeared, as a quarto, in the same year as the first edition. A 
copy of this second edition is in my possession, and from it I have made the foregoing 
quotations. The first edition must, I think, be somewhat scarce. If any reader of 
these notes happens to know of a copy, perhaps he, or she, would be so kind as to 
communicate with me. 
IV and V 
1767 and 1768. 

The/Patriot,/A/Pindaric Address/'To/Lord Buckhorse./[Rule]/O ! mihi tam longe 
maneat pars ultima vite,| Spiritus, et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta !/Virg./[Double 
rule]/Cambridge,/Printed by Fletcher and Hodson :/And sold by J. Dodsley, in 
Pall-Mall ; S. Crowder, in Pater-Noster-Row ;/J. Almon, in Piccadilly ; and M. 
Hingeston, near Temple-Bar, London./MDCCLXVIL_/ 

Quarto in half-sheets. The British Museum copy (cut) measures 9? by 74 inches. 

Signatures :—[A] and B-L in twos. Pagination :—p.[1] title. p.[2] blank. p.[3] 
dedication ‘‘ To Lord Buckhorse.”’ p.[4] blank. pp. 5-44 text, with “‘ Finis.” at the 
end. 

The poem proper ends on p. 38, and is there subscribed “‘ Cambridge, Dec. 1, 
1767,” the rest of the book is taken up with a “ Postscript.” ei: 

A second edition was printed in 1768, having an “ Appendix containing The 
Author’s Conversation with his Bookseller, &c. &c.” The appendix begins on p.[44], 
i.e., leaf L, verso, and continues to page 67 (p. [68] being blank) through half-sheets 
M. to R. This second edition was sold for three shillings and sixpence. An uncut 
copy in the British Museum measures 9} by 7% inches. In addition, an offprint of the 
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** Appendix ” to the second edition was issued separately for the benefit (presumably) 
of those who had bought the first edition of The Patriot. This offprint has the follow- 
ing title-page printed on what would otherwise be p. 43 of the second edition of The 
Patriot :— 

Appendix/To The/Patriot :/Containing,/The Author’s Conversation with his 
Bookseller, &c. &c./[Double rule]/Cambridge :/ Printed by Fletcher and Hodson :/ 
And sold by J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall; S. Crowder, in Pater-Noster-Row ;/J. Almon, 
in Piccadilly ; and M. Hingeston, near Temple-Bar, London./M DCC LXVIII./ 
[Price One Shilling.]/ 

A copy of this offprint (very slightly cut down), which is in my possession, measures 
92 by 7} inches. The signatures and pagination are not altered from those in the 
second edition of The Patriot. A good deal of the fun has evaporated from this bur- 
lesque address to a prize-fighter. There are, however, some passages which are still 
amusing, as, for example, the following lines from a description of a fight at an 
election :— 

Thus was the valiant Wight confounded, 
His clatt’ring Cheeks and Temples sounded ; 
While you with frequent Fist assail’d him, 
With Chuckers in the Mazzard nail’d him, 
And Clicks upon the Muns regal’d him ; 
Nor didst thou not amuse with Leggers, 
Cross-Buttocks, flying Mares, and Peggers, 
Fall with your Elbows in the Bellows, 
Scatter the Grinders, close the Smellers, 
Darken the Day-Lights !—Muse, be brief— 
ou saw the Store-Room of the Chief 

Surrender its Election Beef, 
Reluctant Dumpling, Beer and Gravy, 

And heard each groaning Bowel cry—Peccavi. 


The Appendix to the Patriot is an account, in dramatic verse form, of an unflattering 
conversation about his book which the author overhears in a book-shop. The trifle 
is quite readable and amusing, but not very easy to quote from. 


HESE collations of the first editions of Anstey’s works will be continued next 
month. For the present I must turn to other topics. 


N the November issue of this periodical I printed some notes on sections L and M 

of the first edition of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. With reference to those 
notes Mr. R. B. McKerrow has written mea letter, from which he allows me to quote 
the following passages :—- 


Of course there is no doubt of the correctness of your explanation, but can’t one go a 
little further? We must, I think, assume a new compositor starting with sheet L 
(there is no evidence, I suppose, of the MS. being divided and composition being 
started simultaneously from more than one point ?—it would probably show itself by 
abnormal crowding or spacing out in sheet K). Now suppose your new compositor 
gets the idea that his sheets are I and K, and he assumes, as he might, that the text began 
with signature A, he would naturally begin signature I with page 65 and signature K 
with page 73. Then someone would come along (after certain sheets had been printed 
on one side) and say: “‘ But, look here, these ought to be signatures L and M, not I and 
K.” On this the compositor would naturally alter the signatures and repage two eights 
further on, 7.e., beginning 81 and 89. Of course he was equally wrong both times, as 
the book begins on B, and B-K are g times 8 pages, so that L begins 73. 
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The wrong headline, of course, ver i inni 
cy Aes) y strongly suggests a new compositor beginning 

As to machining, I doubt if any printer would print one side of a half-sheet by itself. 
He would either have the two formes of L on the press together or the inner (or outer) 
formes of L and M together. I don’t see any way of telling which he did unless one could 
find a sheet wrongly perfected (the paper being turned the wrong way round). In that 
case by the former method one would get a sheet of which the pages ran, 1, 4, 1, 4, 5, 8, 
5, 8, or, say L;, L,Y, L,, L,Y, L3, L,Y, L3, L4V, by the other method this would run 
something like L,, M,Y, M,, LV, L;, Ms, M,, Ly. 

There is an instance of this sort of mix-up mentioned in my Notes on Bibliographical 
Evidence, p. 35, which suggests that they did sometimes impose first the two outer 
formes of consecutive sheets together and then the two inner formes—but goodness 
knows if it really proves it ! 


The further deductions which Mr. McKerrow has drawn from the facts I gave are of 
great interest, and obviously right. Another point of interest is that these two 
sections, L and M, were first set up with the heading “‘ The Mistakes of a Night ; 
A Comedy,” for it is well-known that there was some delay in naming this play, and 
that one of the several suggested titles was The Mistakes of a Night—which was, of 
course, finally used as an alternative title only. It would seem, however, that 
Goldsmith’s Manuscript was headed The Mistakes of a Night ; A Comedy,” and 
that the new compositor (whom Mr. McKerrow assumes) did not know of the 
change. Mr. McKerrow tells me that there are a good many instances of head-lines 
preserving an earlier, discarded, title to a book. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. have 

sent me their catalogue number 218, being the tenth part of a chronologically 
arranged list of English literature. The years covered in this part are from 1702 to 1726, 
and many interesting and important books are included. I notice, for instance, a copy of 
John Gay’s very rare little octavo play, The Mohocks ; A Tragi-Comical Farce, 
published by Lintot in 1712, which is an amusing skit upon the City Watch and their 
failure to cope with those hooligans who were at that time known as Mohocks. 
Though this play (or rather squib in dramatic form) is described as “‘ Acted near the 
Watch-House in Covent Garden,”’ it was, of course, never acted at all, in the theatrical 
sense of the word. The price of this book is £12 12s. On the same page occurs a 
much cheaper book—it costs a guinea—but a very agreeable one to possess, the first 
edition, published in octavo by Tonson in 1712, of the Poems upon several Occasions of 
that once famous follower of Waller, George Granville, Lord Lansdowne. Many 
of Lansdowne’s pieces are amusing and charming. Several of them have recently 
found their way into anthologies, but I do not think anyone has reprinted the 
following neat lines on Clarinda :— 

Clarinda, with a haughty Grace, 
In scornful Postures sets her Face, 
And looks as she were born alone 
To give us Love, and take from none. 


Tho’ I adore to that degree, 
Clarinda, I would die for thee, 

If you’re too proud to ease my Pain, 
I am too proud for your Disdain. 
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Better known are some of Lansdowne’s songs to “ Myra” (Lady Newburgh), 
such as that beginning ‘“‘ Why should a Heart so tender break ? ” Another book that 
catches my eye in this catalogue is an uncut copy of the first edition, quarto, 1713, of 
Addison’s Cato, for which £49 is asked, and also among the 1713 entries, there is a 
first edition, folio, of Pope’s Windsor Forest for £35. A few entries further down 
comes the Poems upon several Occasions, 8vo, 1713, of the mysterious John Smith, a 
volume which is priced £3 3s. I believe that I may claim the good fortune of first 
stumbling across this poet, and I reprinted two of his pieces in an anthology a little 
over a year ago. Since then Mr. John Austen, in his Rogues in Porcelain, has resus- 
citated no fewer than six of Smith’s poems. His talent was rather for beautiful single 
lines than for the construction of a poem, and many of the conceits upon which his 
verses hang are weak, but the following Song is both competently managed and 
extremely melodious :— 
I saw Lucinda’s bosom bare, 
Transparent was the Skin, 
As thro’ a Crystal, did appear 
A beating Heart within. 


The beating Heart transfix’d I saw, 
And yet the Heart was Stone ; 

I saw it bleed, and by the Wound 
I thought it was mine own. 


But O! When I perceiv’d it was 
Enshrin’d within your Breast, 

I knew ’twas yours : for mine, alas ! 
Was never yet so blest. 


Nothing, I fancy, is known about John Smith, but Messrs. Pickering and Chatto 
suggest that he was probably the same as John Smyth, the author of a comedy, Win 
her and Take Her, or Old Fools will be Meddling, printed in 1691. Whoever he was, he 
deserves an honourable remembrance among the minor poets. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


GEORGE MEREDITH, 1909. By J. M. Barer. Typography by Bruce 
Rocers. New York: W. E. Rudge. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE. By Cuartes Lams. Typography by Bruce Rocers. New 
York : W. E. Rudge. 

MILTON’S POEMS, 1645. Type-facsimile. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. ros.6d. 

ESSAYES, RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS, PLACES OF PERSWASION AND 
DISSWASION. By Francis Bacon. From the First Edition of 1597. The 
Haslewood Books. Etchells & Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 

SONGS FROM “THE PRINCESS.” By ALrrep TENNyson. Decorated by 

__ Vivien GripsLe. Royal 8vo. Duckworth. tos. 6d. 
MONOTYPE FLOWER DECORATIONS. 4to. Lanston Monotype Corporation. 


MORE PLEASANT REPRINTS 


N discussing modern book-production Mr. A. W. Pollard has sometimes urged 
that while it is comparatively easy to make a fine big book it is a much harder 
matter to make a nice little one. 
The reprints of Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
George Meredith—a delicate tribute 
inspired by Meredith’s funeral at 
Box Hill in 1909-—and Charles Lamb’s 
New Year's Eve are examples of 
Mr. Bruce Rogers’s skill in making 
dainty little books. The Meredith 
is set in 12-point Garamond, the 
Lamb in a “‘ Modern” long primer 
of about the year 1800. Both books 
are heavily leaded; but they do not 
owe their daintiness to the leading 
of the text. The Bruce Rogers touch 
may be noted specially in his delicate 
but well disciplined use of “‘ flowers.” 
In the Meredith, for instance, he 
makes up out of the same elements 
of ornament a floral wreath, used 
on the title and cover, a factotum 
containing the initial letter on the 
first page of the text, and an em- 
bellishment for the page numbers at 
the head of each page. In New Year’s 
Eve elements simpler still are com- 
bined with even greater variety. One 
of the best things that we printers 
may learn from Mr. Rogers is the good 
taste and judgment with which he 
uses plain brass rule, as in the blind blocking on the sage-green boards of the Meredith. 
Rule-work is a form of decoration within the reach of every printer and perhaps the 
most legitimate of all forms of purely typographical ornament. 


2R 
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MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, 1645, AND BACON’S ESSAYES 


HE CLARENDON PRESS reprint of the first edition of Milton’s Poems is a 
Bee cnile which makes a much more comely book than the original, badly 
printed by Ruth Raworth for Humphrey Moseley in 1645. At that time the practice 
of leading was not so general as it became later. The lines of the Milton, however, 
are double-leaded, presumably with a nonpareil reglet between them. The reprint 
is in the “ Fell ” small pica, which the Oxford Press has used for others of the “ ‘Tudor 
Reprints,” and the printing and paper—machine-made from linen-rag at the Wolver- 
cote Mills, which are owned by the Press—are as good as Ruth Raworth’s were bad. 
In the Preface the claim is made that the present edition is ‘“‘ as near to facsimile as 
the resources of the Press allow.” That is not true of the frontispiece, in which 
Marshall’s engraved portrait of Milton is lamentably reproduced by means of a line 
process block. Like the hero of Ballyhooly (or was it Killaloe ?) the photo-etcher has 


Scattered all the faytures of his face. 


A line block inevitably makes a sad mess of the half-tones of engraved work ; and 
“the resources of the Press’, which include a plant capable of doing some of the 
best collotype work to be seen anywhere, need not have dishonoured Milton by such 
a travesty of his features. The binding of the Poems deserves a note to itself. The 
book is cased in limp boards, covered with a strong hard-sized paper, slightly toned ; 
and the fore-edge is slightly turned over as in a circuit binding. The sides are plain 
except for some blind stamped ruling. The title is printed in “ Fell ” italics on the 
spine. What gives me special delight, there are real raised bands—the “ raised bands ”” 
in most bindings are not real—formed in the back by the stout tapes on which the 
book is sewn. I know from my own well-used edition of Drayton’s Minor Poems, 
issued by the Clarendon Press in the same series of “‘ Tudor Reprints,” that this 
binding is as serviceable as it is light to hold and pleasant to feel and look at. 

Francis Bacon’s Essayes, first published in a small octavo in 1597, are now pleasantly 
re-issued in type-facsimile as the third of ‘‘ The Haslewood Books.” Bacon dedicated 
it “To M. Anthony Bacon his deare Brother,’ in whom Bakespeareans find the 
features of Antonio, the Merchant of Venice. The Essayes of this first edition are 
only ten in number as compared with the fifty-eight found in the ‘‘ newly enlarged ”” 
edition of 1625, and they are shorter and crisper than in the later versions. On the 
other hand, we have here the ‘‘ Meditationes Sacrae,” which Bacon never reprinted 
in Latin. The new Haslewood edition has been printed in 11-point “ Imprint ” at 
the Westminster Press on a pure rag laid paper manufactured specially for the series. 
The frontispiece, the portrait of Bacon reproduced on the preceding page, has been 
freely redrawn from the engraving prefixed to Sylva Sylvarum, 1627. 


VIVIEN GRIBBLE’S WOOD-CUTS 


N former numbers of 'THE LoNpoN Mercury I have made mention and shown 

specimens of the very charming decorative woodcuts done by Miss Vivien Gribble. 
Those illustrating the Songs from Tennyson’s Princess, some of which I hope to show 
next month, I like even better than those done for the Sixe Idillia of Theocritus two 
years or so ago. The artist and her printer, however, should put their heads together 
and devise a better lay-out for her pages. In my copy, moreover, the printing is a 
little grey. Either the ink is not quite right, or else the hand-made paper sheets 
have not been adequately wetted. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


PUCCINI AND BUSONI 


IACOMO PUCCINI died on the 2gth day of November, in his sixty- 

seventh year. He had been nominated a member of the Senate a few 

days before his death, a visible sign of the warm feelings of love and respect 

with which his fellow countrymen regarded him. In a land where every 
man, woman and child dramatises the simplest incidents of daily life, opera is as 
natural an expression as it is unnatural to us who do our utmost to conceal what is in 
our hearts and, perhaps, in our brains. Puccini made it his life-work, and benefiting 
by one positive and two comparative failures, wrote six more operas which have been 
popular, three of which have made his fame. There is also Turandot which he left 
unfinished. 

In these three, La Tosca in 1900, La Bohéme four years earlier, and Madame 
Butterfly four years later, he was fortunate, as we say, in his librettos. We are accus- 
tomed to think of operatic composers as brim full of music if they could only find the 
right words and situations to give it play ; we think of Schubert’s eight and not one 
of them a success; of Mendelssohn, who never found one; of Wagner, who in 
despair of finding one wrote his own ; of Verdi, who won success with his by force 
of arms. But then we think of Mozart who could, when need was, triumph over the 
inadequacy of any libretto. He did so mainly by inexhaustible melody and apt 
characterisation : and can we deny just these gifts to Puccini? For although in 
Madame Butterfly we have situations which we can equally well imagine other com- 
posers turning to good account—even if we do not often find deep passion drawn 
with such a light pencil as in the second act, or the tenderness of love so faithfully 
reflected as at the beginning of the duet (“‘ Vous étes mon maitre, Aimez ce petit 
étre”’) in the first—yet La Boheme has a slight story and scant incident, and La Tosca 
repels us with its melodrama. No doubt a libretto must be winnowed till not a word 
remains which is not doing effective work, but when that has been done composers 
still vary much as to the degree to which they can make every moment of it their own. 
And in that we can praise Puccini as he deserves. 

Musicians, have, however, held back a little in their praise. They have felt, as the. 
critical Greeks felt towards Euripides, that he takes unfair advantage of their emotions. 
True art, they feel, leaves extravagance and exaggeration on one side and emphasises 
proportion and continuity. They would agree theoretically that, for the stage, 
Puccini’s plan of underlining emotions is better than Wagner’s of underlining events, 
or even mere personages ; but there is a certain abandonment in the result from which 
they recoil. ‘They weary of his devices—his jolting changes of key, the non sequiturs 
of his harmonics, the whining sound of treble and bass in unison. Let us accept 
these as mannerisms, like Brahms’s major sixths and Schumann’s syncopations, Let 
us take them as what they are, and then give him the praise which is his due—that 
in everything he wrote he tried to, and did, make himself understood not only by the 
elect but by all the world, that he shunned negatives and spoke in the common 
parlance without, however, except casually, indenting upon neologism or slang. 
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He was not one who “ aiming at a million missed an unit ” not altogether one whose 
‘“‘ hundred’s soon hit.’ He had a definite aim, tried hard, achieved it. 

Ferruccio Busoni died on the 27th of July. His name will suggest to most people 
transcription, they will see it mentally hyphenated, “‘-Busoni,’’ on many programmes 
and will remember occasions on which that was the title of much sound and fury. 
But for what they heard when he played these things himself they would suggest 
another name: they would call them recasts. That raises the burning question of 
arrangements ; Busoni’s own account, abbreviated, is this : 

The last generation but one saw the end of those executants who made their own 
arrangements to suit their hands and equipment ; but the transformation scene, as 
between a Beethoven Sonata and a Liszt Rhapsody, which is nowadays demanded, is 
more than mere piano playing—it is an adjustment of other people’s thoughts to the 
executant’s personality. I learned two things from Bach : that there is a “ universal ” 
music which is constant through whatever medium it sounds, and that different media 
express this universal music in different language. What music is there that is not 
‘‘ arrangement ” ? Which of Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsodies is the original ? The first 
perhaps. But the theme is in Mozart’s Figaro, and was before that in Gluck’s Don Fuan. 
The very act of composition is an arrangement. The thought which occurs to the 
composer is original, but time and key and instrumentation step in at once to “‘ arrange ” 
this ; and from this to the eventual ‘“ transcription ” is a short way ; no fuss is made 
about the first, but a good deal about the second. 

Performance is also an arrangement, but it does not, any more than composition, 
abolish the original, which exists both inside and outside time. Besides, Beethoven’s 
piano works are orchestrally conceived, and Schumann’s orchestral works pianistically. 
The pianists, curiously enough, esteem variation-form highly, and that is nothing but 
a series of arrangements. Apparently, then, an arrangement is not good because it 
varies the original, and variation is good although it arranges the original. 


There is much truth in that, but it does not meet the difficulty that A writes the 
work and B arranges it. As to that, we can only say that, if a chorus of Handel or a 
fugue of Bach is to be transcribed, most people would rather it were done by Mozart 
or Busoni than by Costa or Thalberg. Also, within the limits of “‘ Bach-Busoni ” 
they will draw distinctions. The essence of the Chacorant for violin is the ingenuity 
of its suggestions, both in its double stops and in the contrapuntal flavour of the 
actual melodies, and to write these out in full for the piano is rather like explaining 
the point of a story to one without a sense of humour. On the other hand, in the Choral 
Preludes Bach wrote up to the limit of his organ’s mechanism, and now that organ 
mechanism and piano technique are more advanced there would, arguably, be a lack 
of humour in not taking advantage of it. ‘The pianist’s point of view is not to be shaken 
by argument, only he is in the unfortunate position of the Latin scholar for whom 
no translation of Horace is adequate and who has to quote the original and mystify 
his hearers for fear of being party to a lie. Transcription is translation, clearly ; but 
is the original (Beethoven, for instance) unintelligible to us ? Not actually, perhaps, 
but it tends with age to become not exactly dead but frozen. The sense of struggle 
and of victory goes out of it, and in proportion as it becomes immortal it attains 
Nirvana. ‘The god must have a new avatar. We do not want too many to re-incarnate 
him, but when the right man comes we do understand better. 

Busoni’s Von der Einhett der Musik is a kind of dry wine somewhere between 
Berlioz’s sparkling Soirées d’Orchestre and Spohr’s still ‘‘ Autobiography.” He is 
a leader of thought, and does not mean to follow. A thought which occupied much 
of his life was the future for music that lay in new scales, of which he proposed 113, 
and in minute division of the scale, into 36 parts. ‘The latter he regards as implicit 
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in Debussy’s whole tones : his omission of the semitone was, he says, ‘a kind of 
expectation that the tone would one day be filled with microtones ”—a piece of logic 
which is easier to feel than to explain. Busoni does not abolish the semitone : he 
divides it into three parts. He claims this as an extension of melody, but foresees 
that it will mean the rewriting of harmony, and that only the ear can do that. 

But the main idea of the book is that music is one and indivisible, that there are 
no styles, church style, concert style and the like, that Palestrina and the contemporary 
love duet, Bach in cantata and concerts and Mozart in opera and quartet were just 
music, no more, no less. And no operatic style ?—one might ask. But he goes on to 
explain that this “‘ oneness ”’ of music is just what makes true opera possible, opera 
which first invites music—as Tosca does not—and then gives it room—as the Magic 
Flute does. 

Of Busoni’s music I can say little, having heard it only once. That once it felt to 
me like a chapter of Hegel, afraid of eloquence lest it should upset the balance, chary 
of illustration lest it should be misinterpreted, a mind full of knowledge and resource 
but shepherding both with saving clauses. Mr. Cecil Gray, who has read, and probably 
heard, much of his music, asks what it is that we miss there ; and after putting aside 
the lack of spontaneity, of sensuous appeal and of charm, which are things a man may 
be without and yet move us, he answers that it is a lack of ecstasy which “ in one form 
or another is the very stuff of all poesy, of all art, of all fine thought even.” It was 
that that Cherubini lacked, and the two men had in common a huge technical equip- 
ment and a pure musical idealism. 


PUBLICATION 


A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC. By Ceci, Gray. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


R. GRAY’S A Survey of Contemporary Music appeared late in October. 

It is a well documented analysis of thirteen major composers, and some 
three dozen minor composers are allotted thirteen pages between them. ‘The 
introductory chapter is important ; it presses the view that music is the romantic art. 
‘“‘ Romantic ” is a coin that has passed through many hands till it has become little 
more than a counter ; if pressed, most people would say they understood by it a 
twilight between two styles or conventions, and they would, and do, point it to mean 
the herald of the dawn or the embers of the sunset according to the point they wish to 
prove. Again, romance, in this sense, is not so much a period as an aspect ; and most 
people when they are tired of proclaiming music to be a fusion of unity and variety 
define it as an adjustment of fling to proportion. Now there is a good deal to be said 
about proportion (classicism) but very little about fling (romanticism) ; most 
writers therefore have approached music from the classical side, and one who ap- 
proaches it from the romantic is the more welcome. Mr. Gray has a great deal to say, 
and he says it as it can only be said, by way of metaphor and allusion ; the better the 
difficulty of doing that is known the more will his skill be admired. Some of his 
judgments on composers are startling until we remember that he has no use for them 
unless they toe the romantic line. If words written about music ever had an effect 
at all comparable with the silent verdict of those who hear it, this book might hope to 


plead its case and shake us out of our respectability. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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LTHOUGH Mr. Mumford has chosen a weak name, Sticks and Stones, the book — 


is one which is heartily to be recommended. It states clearly the present relation- 
ship of architecture with the other human activities. The tale is well told and pro- 
ceeds with an easy and balanced swing. The book is primarily concerned with 
American architecture, but the author is, in fact, writing of the architecture of our 
present civilisation. I would share the pleasure I have had from reading this book 
with those who are already interested in architecture as well as with those others who 
have hitherto neglected this subject. To Mr. Mumford architecture is no matter of 
styles but an expression of, and at the same time a force in the development of, 
civilisation. ‘wo quotations with which he opens give the key to his thought: 
** Architecture if properly understood is civilisation itself,’ W. R. Lethaby ; and 
** What is civilisation ? It is humanisation of man in society,” Matthew Arnold. 

The first chapter is devoted to the medieval tradition ; but this refers neither to 
the building of the European cathedrals nor to the survival of the methods of the 
Middle Ages in quiet corners of England. The tradition our author has in mind is 
that which the first colonists brought from Europe. He writes : ‘‘ The capital example 
of the medieval tradition lies in the New England village.” The very interesting 
account of these villages which he gives suggests those of our Saxon forefathers rather 
than those which the Pilgrim Fathers left. 

The following quotations indicate a weakness in the architecture inherited from 
the Renaissance. ‘‘ The real misdemeanour of the printing press, however, was not 
that it took literary values away from architecture, but that it caused architecture to 
derive its values from literature.”’ ‘This saying is not only true but very neat, as are 
many other sentences in this book. “ The five orders remained firmly entrenched on 
one side and the lower orders on the other.”’. . . Again, “‘ What those who admire 
the eighteenth-century style do not, perhaps, see is that an accident cannot be 
recovered. However painstakingly we may cut the waistcoat, the stock, the knee- 
breeches of an eighteenth-century costume, it is now only a fancy dress : its ‘moment’ 
in history is over.” This statement is as true of the simile as of the fact, and yet 
Professor C. H. Reilly in his book Architectural Problems of To-day writes : “‘ In civic 
architecture the clothes are the Man.” Elsewhere he gives good advice, but still 
throughout he would have us believe that ‘‘ clothes ’’ and not ‘‘ manners ” make the 
man. His is as good a book as may be based on a plausible heresy. Mr. Mumford 
traces the changes that have taken place in American architecture. Under the headings 
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“The Renaissance heritage” and ‘The Classical myth” he draws a distinction 
between Colonial and early Republican architecture. ‘ Under pre-revolutionary 
conventions even civic buildings . . . are built on a domestic scale, the early repub- 
lican architecture is marked by the practice of building its domestic dwellings on a 
public scale.” The names given to towns and societies during the later of these 
periods indicates the ideal of that age. Utica, Ithaca, Syracuse and the Society of the 
Cincinnati all tell the same tale. It has been shown that in his history man has under- 
gone two periods of drastic change, and the second now appears to be of greater 
importance than the first. When he made for himself metal tools he left savagery, 


and when he made machines he entered a new country whose near border is only 


now being explored. Mr. Mumford’s book is written to indicate how further explora- 
tion may be undertaken without hurt. He is perhaps made a little timorous by the 
discomforts he has suffered on this borderland. Of the first years of the nineteenth 
century he writes : “‘ The gap between sheer utility and art, which the Renaissance 
had emphasised, was widened by the coming of machinery.” . . . “ It was no accident 
that caused romanticism and individualism to appear at the same time.” The result 
of these changes was the separation of the body of the building from its face so that 
Mr. Mumford is able to write the following words without straining a point and 
without falsehood : “‘ In vain does the architect antic and grimace to conceal his 
despair, his business is to put on a front. If he is not a Pecksniff at heart, he will at 
any rate have to serve Mr. Veneering.” With this sad business of thinking in Fronts 
came “‘ The Imperial Facade.” There those architects who are not Pecksniffs, and 
indeed there are few such, strode by with measured tread and trained their looks to 
indicate a noble and generous well-being, even when they were very sick at heart. He 
writes : “‘ Historically the Imperial monument and the slum tenement go hand in 
hand,” and “ ‘The animus of the museum is to value the plucked fruit more than the 
tree that bore it.” . . . “‘ This animus is identical with that which made the Romans 
so skilful in copying Greek statues and so dull in carving their own.” This latter 
may not be quite true in reality but is true enough to illustrate the issue with clear 
outline. Mr. Mumford dates “The age of the Machine” as beginning in 1910. 
It is an arbitrary choice, but it enables him to point out how architecture to-day has 
become individual, whereas in the past it had reached its finest performance as a 
national art. It is no longer the mark of our civilisation but of the civilised individual. 
“ Never before,” he writes, ‘‘ have the achievements of American architects been so 
rich, so varied and so promising.” But at the same time, within the purlieus of com- 
mercial architecture, its scope has become narrowed and restricted. Even when 
buildings are considered as great machines, as are the great ships of the present day, 
they may be shown to be sadly imperfect in their kind. And in this regard the 
English reader will be severely startled, for our author tells us that the engineers of a 
public service have stated that “ the maximum efliciency demands the elimination 
of windows, the provision of ‘ treated air,’ and the lighting of buildings throughout 
the day by electricity.” Mr. Mumford traces the devilish position in which we find 
ourselves to the licence and privileges with which the commercial system is endowed. 
The agent who deals in real estate comes in for not a little of the blame ; and finally 
he asks, “‘ If the architect himself is paralysed by his problem, what shallwe say of the 
artisans who still contribute their quota of effort to the laying of bricks, the joining 
of pipes, and to the plastering of ceilings? . . . They might as well make paper 
boxes for all the personal pleasure they can bring to their work.” “ Our mechanical 
architecture is a sort of structural Esperanto : it has a vocabulary without a literature. 

The book is a good book, but I find little hope in it. ‘There can be no return to any 
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civilisation chosen from the centuries that have gone. We are the servants of machines 
but at the same time we may be their master. The literature of “ Esperanto ”’ has 
not yet appeared, but it will do so, as did the literature of the modern languages when 
Latin died. It cannot, however, appear until the new civilisation more nearly fits the 
needs of men, and to achieve this object there is nothing else to do than to work as 
good servants among the bewildering wheels of the new civilisation. It is not without 
irony that with Mr. Mumford’s Sticks and Stones I have Sir Francis Fox’s book 
Sixty-Three Years of Engineering. Here is a book by a great Victorian proud of the 
conquest of nature to man’s use through the development of machinery. ‘The books 
stand opposed. I confess to sharing the Victorian’s pride as I read his words, and 
also to an admiration of his faith that God’s guiding hand is made visible in them. 
This book is one of very general interest. It is written with a vigour and humour that 
make for easy and pleasant reading. Sir Francis Fox has been concerned with many 
of the greatest tunnels, embankments and buildings that have been made or repaired 
in his day. His great service to architecture was the way in which he used the grouting 
machine for the repair of weakened walls. 

I write from the Olympic. Never have I seen vulgarity so aggressive as may be 
seen in the decoration of the saloons of this ship. The sins of the Victorians were 


pleasanter than the sins of this machine age. 
A. R. POWYS 
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PAINTINGS BY MARIE LAURENCIN. The Leicester 
Galleries 


HE exhibition of paintings by the French woman artist, Marie Laurencin, 

at the Leicester Galleries has made at least one convert, although not 

altogether a whole-hearted convert. The pictures that I had seen hitherto 

had impressed me chiefly with certain sophisticated mannerisms and 
abbreviations which seemed to be devoid of any significance, however slight and 
trivial. And when Mr. Clive Bell called Marie Laurencin “ adorable,” this appeared 
to be merely part of his general flattery of all things Parisian. I was mistaken. I 
cannot accept by any means all or even half of what Marie Laurencin produces. 
None of those larger compositions, in which gentle dark-eyed wraiths float about in 
still more shadowy surroundings, is quite satisfactory. Certainly realism is not 
needed where it is not intended and the compositions can be accepted as a kind of 
fairy tales, whose very essence is their abstraction and idealisation of a single human 
aspect : but even a fairy tale must be coherent and intelligible within its limited 
circle and, in spite of the charm of the fragile, powdered colouring and of the 
very insubstantiality of the whole thing, there still remain too many obscurities 
and affectations. The theme is very slight and cannot be spun out without repetition 
and loss of effect, but concentrated and expressed in a less ambitious form, occasion- 
ally, as in Nos. 40 Mere et Enfant and 42, La Sultane, it is quite beautiful. 

Probably the obstacle for many people in the way of appreciation of the real spirit 
of these paintings will be their extreme process of selection (not abstraction), their 
insistence on certain qualities to the exclusion of all others and if once one notices 
the absence of some usual feature and starts thinking about the matter, the significance 
of the features which are described will elude one. All art, of course, selects, that is 
to say it does not describe everything (an infinite quantity), but Marie Laurencin 
provides what is called a limiting case. She carries her selection to the verge of 
omission of features essential to the coherence of the very selection which she makes 
or intends to make and sometimes she topples over into vacuity : but at other times 
she states just enough, and if in these cases one concentrates on the significance of 
what is stated, one will not notice any omission : the work will be felt to be coherent 
and self-contained. And, of course, this extreme simplification is itself part of the 
rarified atmosphere of the artist’s exquisitely delicate phantasy. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ETCHING. By F. L. Lerpntk. John Lane. 42s. 

INDIAN PAINTINGS UNDER THE MUGHALS. By Percy Brown. Oxford 
University Press. £5 5s. 

THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART. By E. B. Haveti. John Murray. 12s, 


RANCE has produced two master etchers, Callot and Meryon, and possibly 
Beton makes a third. A little reflection will show that, so far from being a trifling, 
this is a very important contribution. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s assertion that there have 
been only two great etchers, Rembrandt and Whistler, may be extravagant in its 
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exclusiveness, but it is not so wild as it seems at first sight. Mr. Pennell is wrong, 
however, in ruling out altogether the very considerable number of minor etchers, 
including the master painters who have done occasional etchings, and here I fully 
agree with Mr. Leipnik’s censure of Mr. Pennell. Any constructive art history must 
give an account of the whole development of the art with which it deals, not merely 
naming the lesser artists, but also indicating their character and value. It should, I 
think, also include something about the negative side, the inferior and bad art, 
explaining and demonstrating its derivative and distorted character. Judged by 
this standard Mr. Leipnik’s critical outline appears at its best in the earlier chapters 
which deal lucidly and intelligently with the beginnings of French etching, and it 
falls short in the later part where it comes up to the present day. It has the tendency 
familiar in art histories to finish up with a generous catalogue of modern names, so 
that innocent readers might rashly draw the conclusion that, with the march of years, 
the number of artists who merit attention steadily increases. It is true that the 
historian cannot hope to obtain the all round view of a contemporary that he can 
obtain of an older artist who has been studied and restudied, but he should not, for 
that reason, relax his judgment, and this is what Mr. Leipnik tends to do. There 
seems to me no possible justification for the inclusion of the reproductions of those 
vulgar etchings by Chahine or Marcel Roux or for the frontispiece which reproduces 
a photographic etching by Rajon : nor can I agree with the express or implied judg- 
ment of several more noteworthy etchers. Steinlen for instance, is spoken of as 
though he were the equal of Forain, and Meryon is spoken of almost grudgingly. It 
serves no useful purpose to suggest that this creator of superb etchings was really in 
emperament an engraver. Again, too high a value is placed on Buhot and Legros and 
Lepére, very little of whose work rises above a pedestrian competence. On the other 
hand Mr. Leipnik wisely criticises Manet as an etcher, though not as a painter, and 
admires Camille Pissarro’s tone etchings in spite of their unconventional employment 
of the medium, and generally displays a broadminded readiness to appreciate any 
work which is expressive whatever the means employed. At the same time he holds 
that etching offers special facilities for a vigorous freehand, while engraving is better 
fitted for classical precision and completeness of delineation. That is perhaps why the 
French eighteenth century artists were engravers rather than etchers : for it is their 
frigid, meticulous neatness which gives strength and balance to their otherwise 
extravagant and fantastic creations. And it is also due to these definite, although 
elastic, limitations of the medium that great etchers are rarer than great painters, and 
that the etchings produced by painters are so often applications of a technique and 
vision developed in the study of another medium. Thus, with the exception of 
Millais, the etchings of the Barbizon School, particularly those of Daubigny and 
Corot, are scratchy and ineffective, and the impressionists were never at their ease in 
etching until Whistler wrung out of the medium something of the impressionist 
luminosity. 

Unless therefore it is to have very ragged edges, a history of etching cannot avoid 
constant reference to the general history of pictorial art, and Mr. Leipnik’s frequent 
incursions into spheres which may seem at first sight foreign to his subject are fully 
justified by the light which they throw on the parallel or consequent developments 
in the art of etching. And his omission to look into the modern pictorial movements 
may be equally justified by the fact that etching has been very little affected by them. 

When in 1615 an English ambassador was sent to the Court of the Mogul 
Emperor Jehangir he wrote home asking for pictures, with which he could 
interest the Emperor, stating that ‘‘ they must be good and for varyetye some story, 
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with many faces.” The request aptly characterises the Indian or Mogul taste 
displayed in the native art. For this art is pre-eminently one of portraiture and 
when it depicts incidents it is still portraiture, for it describes the doings of the Em- 
peror and his courtiers. 

Mr. Percy Brown, who as the head of the art section of ‘the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta writes with authority, finds in Mogul art a continuation of the same Indian 
sentiment which was expressed in the Ajanta frescoes. Surely there is a far greater 
liveliness of mood and gesture in these early frescoes and also in the later Hindu art 
than in the court portraiture of the Moguls with its rigid profiles and set incidents ! 
Whether or not the frescoes which, according to the author, covered Indian buildings 
in the Middle Ages, resembled in spirit Mogul art it is impossible to say, as they have 
apparently all disappeared. 

Whatever the relation may have been between Mogul art and other Indian art, 
there is no doubt that the Mogul Emperors, who were tremendous egoists, impressed 
upon the former art the stamp of their peculiar tastes and moulded the skill and talent 
of the Indian craftsmen to suit their own purposes. It is a commonplace that the 
history of Mogul painting coincides with that of the dynasty and this is why Mr. 
Brown’s entertaining narrative of the lives and characters of the Emperors is relevant 
to his subject. He also discusses with great learning the Persian, Chinese and other 
influences which went to form Mogul painting and one of his most interesting 
chapters treats of the European influences, and of the manner in which Western art 
drifted into India. Mr. Brown’s volume is, in fact, a mine of information, well 
ordered and set out, and he has had the advantage of an acquaintance with the collec- 
tions of paintings both in India and Europe. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 

‘Mr. Havell also maintains the fundamental continuity of Indian art from Vedic 
times onwards, but he makes a reservation as regards Mogul art. Mr. Havell’s aim 
is to show that, whatever Indian art may have borrowed from foreign sources, it has 
throughout its whole career been pervaded by the same metaphysical or cosmological 
symbolism derived from the Himalayas and centring round Mount Kailasa and the 
great mountain lake, Lake Manasarovara. 

Mythological symbolism as retailed in skeleton form by a certain type of historian 
and archzologist is just silly. Probably to its creators it had as real and sane a meaning 
within the limits of their horizon as our own scientific and metaphysical explanations : 
but the chain of thought is not easily recovered. Mr. Havell is one of the sympathetic 
thinkers who go some way towards recovering it. But while it is intelligible that the 
Himalayas should be regarded as the seat of the Deity and the Pillar of the World, it is 
by no means clear why a Himalayan mountain and lake should be symbolised by a 
four-petalled lotus flower, except in a spirit of pure poetry. Nor does Mr. Havell 
really prove his point that the early Indians were big artists as well as philosophers. 
He has rather shown that they crossed their art with metaphysical symbolism. 

In his last chapters Mr. Havell turns from ancient to modern timeg, and urges that 
the Government authorities should make more use of the Indian master builder who 
possesses a traditional skill and artistry that have their roots in the immemorial past. 
To judge by the photographs of Indian buildings designed and erected by these 
native craftsmen there is a strong case in favour of this suggestion. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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AIRS FOR THE HAUTBOIS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. By E. N. Da 
C. ANDRADE. Cecil Palmer. 33. 6d. 


PIECES OF EIGHT. By Georce Rostrevor. ELKIN MaTHEws. 35. 6d. 
THE RURAL SCENE. By Frank PrewetT. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
FLAME AND SHADOW. By Sara TEaspALe. Cape. 4s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR ANDRADE, whose name should be familiar to our readers, is 

one of the most eminent of the younger physicists and (I believe) was the main 
instrument in the exposure of the notorious Death-Ray. Had he lived two hundred 
years ago, when science and the humanities went hand in hand, nobody would have 
been surprised had he published a book of verse. As things are, the enlightened 
must cheer his appearance as a poet, as they did that of Sir Ronald Ross, who cele- 
brated his discovery of the microbe with a poem worthy of the feat. Dr. Andrade’s 
readers, however, must not expect to find the scientist revealed in these verses ; 
did we not know, we should suppose these Arcadian lyrics to be the work of one who 
was completely out of touch with modern science and detested modern civilisation. 
They have the air of an earlier date : they remind one now of the Elizabethans, now 
of the period of Watteau. Bubbles, The Dance, Fate and the Little Flowers, and 
Two Songs for Edmund Blunden are deliciously done, choice in their expression, 
cunning in their music, full of sense and sensibility. The qualities of his own verse 
are to some extent echoed in his commendation of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess : 


Too plain for this accomplisht age 
Our Fletcher’s fresh and simple page, 
Too crude, and gross-improbable 
The faery deeds he turns to tell. 

Too frail by far such fancies vain. 
Such themes, not to be heard again. 


But be you so at war with Time, 

As still to love much-honoured rhyme, 
O, be you such as song can please, 
You shall hear such harmonies 

Such melody of concert sweet 

As Nature makes with influence sweet 
On a summer afternoon, 

Or as the resplendent moon 

Draws from all the silver-blue 
Countryside, when clouds are few. 


Come, take hands, you are not such 

As this will weary overmuch. 

Sit we down, and hear rehearse 

The marvels of the sweet-souled verse ; 
All the works that wonderly 

Befel that night in Thessaly. 

Keep holy silence ; meed no less 

Is due the Faithful Shepherdess. 
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Mr. Rostrevor combines a strong traditionalism of form with a refreshing use 
of national contemporary language. His “ pieces ” are all of ‘‘ eight ’’ lines each : 
As dreamer, jester, realist, 
Cynic and idealist 
May learn one pattern in the wars 
Shouldering arms and forming fours, 
So I these uniform verses, filled 
With natures manifold, have drilled, 
And in one common shape have wrought 
Diverse dream and whim and thought. 


The poems all have an epigrammatic quality with an imaginative largeness rare in 
epigram : it is a pleasure to find a poet who crowds a great deal of thought into eight 
lines instead of expanding very little into eighty lines. I wish the book were larger, 
but it is charmingly produced. 

Mr. Prewett and Miss Teasdale have a good deal in common both in attitude and 
expression : they are subjective, brief, quietly passionate, reflective, swayed by moods ; 
a few stanzas will always suffice them. Mr. Prewett’s new book is almost as small as his 
last. One could wish him a greater poetic vitality and fecundity ; but one must wel- 
come the careful if scanty fruits of his toil, all summarized, after he has brooded over 
love, the birds and the flowers, in his last lyric : 

Now with dreaming grown mad 
I stand in the night alone ; 
Knowledge obstructs my mind, 

Silence chills blood and bone. 


Yea, winds of the night, I know 
There is neither time nor space 
Nor meaning nor design, 
But I stand in this place. 


O’erwhelmed in mysteries 
The mind grapples and pains ; 
Sways rhythmically earth, 
Silence on silence gains. 


Miss Sara Teasdale, one of the most careful artists now writing in America, 
seldom goes beyond twelve or sixteen lines. She seizes the moment.and the mood, 
crystallizing them almost as succinctly as did Emily Dickenson and Father ‘Tabb. 
It is gratifying to see that one of her volumes has been published here by Mr. Cape ; 
it would be more to the point were he to give us a collection. Meanwhile this is some- 
thing. Not all these poems, little cries of the soul in pain, exaltation or content, are 
equally good ; but some are as good as Miss Teasdale’s best, in particular The Long 
Hill (which, in thought, though not in expression, has a touch of the ruminative. 
Robert Frost in it) and There will come Soft Rains. eee 
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ORPHAN ISLAND. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
COLD HARBOUR. By F. Bretr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


MR. GODLY BESIDE HIMSELF. By Geratp Butietr. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 
BALISAND. By JosepH HercEsHermer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE LONELY LAKE. By Marcaret AsHmun. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEXT CORNER. By Duptey Carew. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


HE scheme of Miss Macaulay’s last novel is admirable. In the middle of the last 

century, Miss Charlotte Smith, together with forty young orphans, a nurse, and a 
drunken Irish ship’s surgeon, lands upon a desert island. There she founds a com- 
munity which is a comic miniature of Victorian England, or, at least, what a satirical 
writer of our own day chooses to regard as Victorian England. Her descendants 
become the Smiths, the aristocrats who own the island, and the orphans (the name of 
the original forty and all their offspring who have no Smith blood in their veins) 
become the lower classes. Miss Smith turns into a burlesque Queen Victoria, a 
Cambridge sociologist and his three grown-up children land on the island, and the 
story tells of their adventures and discoveries there. In the end, there is a partial 
revolution ; Miss Smith dies ; and the Cambridge don becomes the governor of the 
island. It is all great fun, a most appealing blend of romance (for Miss Macaulay 
writes so cunningly that she makes us fall in love with the island itself) and satire. 
Sometimes the satire is a little too easy—for there is always a journalist not far from 
Miss Macaulay’s elbow (to borrow Stevenson’s phrase)—and it might have been more 
effective if the author had not thought it her duty to reproduce practically every turn 
of Victorian and later life and thought, but it is all bright, stimulating, amusing, and 
not unlike a day spent in the company of an astonishingly shrewd and witty school- 
girl, with a poet and a philosopher occasionally breaking in. But there is nothing of 
the school-girl in Miss Macaulay’s literary ability, for she is more competent than ever; 
it is only that her perky, dry, detached, refreshingly sexless air does suggest a certain 
type of clever school-girl more than it suggests anyone else. 

I like horror stories, and I had read such good reports of Mr. Brett Young’s new 
one that I settled down to it with the highest expectations. I must confess that I was 
disappointed. It is an interesting, readable tale, but it fails as a horror story. The 
material is there, but it is presented to us indirectly, the narrators sitting round, 
symposium fashion, and this clumsy method of narration is clumsily handled, so 
that the necessary drama is lost. Further, as one after another of the persons concerned 
gives us his theories of the matter, our curiosity is aroused at the expense of any 
other feeling, as it is, of course, in the ordinary detective story. Our attitude of mind 
becomes—shall we say ?—scientific instead of esthetic, and all this is death to the 
horror story. If Mr. Brett Young merely wished to relate what we might call a 
spiritual detective story, well and good, he has succeeded, but all those thrills that 
we are promised certainly do not manifest themselves. This is a pity because, as I 
have remarked, the material is good, and here and there we have some very artful 
writing. 
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Mr. Bullett has written one or two genuine horror stories of the very best type, 
but in his new book he has broken fresh ground. He gives us a fantasy, a philosophical 
fable, and a novel all in one. Mr. Godly is a middle-aged business man of a fairly 
common type, known to all the suburbs ; when we meet him he is restless, dis- 
satisfied, depressed ; his wife bores him, his home bores him ; there is something 
missing, something vital. He contemplates suicide, but, instead, accepts the invitation 
of his beautiful and mysterious new typist, Maia, and goes with her to her home in 
Wimbledon. But Wimbledon gradually fades into Fairyland (all this part is excel- 
lently done, touched with humour, poetry and the grotesque) and there we leave him 
for a time. His wife, in the meantime, is entertaining a fairy double of her husband, 
who is all that she has ever dreamed that her husband could be. The adventures of 
the business man in Fairyland, and the fairy in business are then amusingly touched 
in, though this is the slightest and weakest part of the story. The last chapter, in 
which Godly returns to this world and to his wife, is very fine indeed, finely conceived 
and finely written. ‘The keynote of the whole book is to be found in a passage here, 
in which Godly realises that he and his wife are ‘“‘ comrades in bereavement,” that 
he and she and, indeed, all their kind are one “ in a tragic community of desire for 
such unattainable and cosmic rapture as beacons the sky and spangles earth with 
colours.” ‘The chief weakness of the story lies in the character of Mr. Godly himself, 
who wanders between being a Wellsian semi-comic figure and a Platonic poet, but 
the subtlety of Mr. Bullett’s theme excuses such uncertainty of drawing. 

Mr. Hergesheimer, as we all know, delights in brightly coloured fables. As he 
brings out one after another, to our satisfaction, I am reminded of nothing so much 
as of Loie Fuller’s ballets, in which the same figures keep the stage but have brilliant 
coloured lights thrown on to their floating draperies in different and beautiful pat- 
terns. Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels are like that ; the same figures, the same motives 
are there, and his style supplies the coloured lights. In Balisand, however, he has 
tried to do more than usual ; he has tried to combine three stories into one. He has 
tried to relate the history of an ultra-romantic, almost mystical lover, a Tory and 
aristocratic temperament in a world drifting away from aristocracy, and American 
politics during the period between 1780 and 1800. It is hardly necessary to say that 
he has not succeeded. The first part shows us the lover ; the rest of the book the 
Tory and the politics, with intervals during which the lover breaks in, only to be 
received by us with something like incredulity. And this second part drags badly, 
though there is some good writing in it, particularly at the end. Regarded as a separate 
story or a complete episode, the first part, which describes how love flared up in a day 
or so, is quite successful, being exquisitely presented and rich in colour, as steeped in 
literary atmosphere as most of its personages are in Madeira and Antigua rum. 

Miss Margaret Ashmun is a new American novelist of considerable promise. She 
sets out to tell one of those stories of rural life in some remote part of the Middle 
West, a type of story so frequently encountered and usually so dull that I have come 
to regard it with horror. But Miss Ashmun has some qualities that lift her story high 
above the common run of such things. She presents us with a woman who has married 
the wrong man and has her lover, the father of her boy, living near to her. The story 
turns upon the relations between all these people, the husband, the wife, the lover and 
the boy, and although the husband himself is killed halfway through, he remains as 
an influence and a memory, and so as a character in the story, until the end. All 
these people torture themselves unnecessarily, and we are almost in despair, but for- 
tunately charity and common-sense break in, through some remarks by an outsider, a 
girl, right at the end. I thought the story rather too long for its drama and did not find 
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the somewhat commonplace minor characters very entertaining or significant. What 
stamps Miss Ashmun as a novelist to be watched with interest, however, is neither 
the quality of her main theme, on the one hand, nor her actual writing, on the other. 
It is the power, the curious reality and conviction of her more dramatic scenes that 
are so extraordinarily good. She has imagined these incidents with intensity, and 
though she never raises her voice and never departs from her detached sane manner 
of narration, she dominates our imagination with them. She is certainly an American 
writer with a real future. 

Another first novel, Mr. Carew’s The Next Corner, is particularly interesting 
because it is clearly the work of a very young man, already the master of a good 
technique and a balanced outlook, and it shows us the post-war world through sane 
post-war eyes. The actual story is somewhat slight. It describes how a youth falls 
suddenly in love with the girl to whom his father, an ex-soldier who has only just 
entered middle-age, is engaged. In the end, both men lose the girl, a curious elusive 
creature, interesting though shadowy, and are drawn together by their common loss. 
The episode, for the youth, is complete, as the title suggests, and he is now fairly 
launched upon adult life. The construction and writing are unusually good for a first 
novel, so good that we feel that we can take Mr. Carew’s word for things, the way his 
generation looks at this new world, so that the book has an additional interest over 
and above the interest of its story. Mr. Carew, who writes so well about all manner 
of side-issues during the progress of his narrative, should choose a fuller theme that 
will give him more scope next time. He has made an excellent beginning. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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PLAYS 


THE MASQUE OF VENICE. An Entertainment in Three Acts. By GEORGE 
DUNNING GrisBLE.-THE RAT TRAP. A Play in Four Acts. By Noet 
Cowarp.—PETER AND PAUL. A Play in Three Acts. By H. F. Rusin- 
sTEIN.—THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF MISCHIEF. A Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Asuirey Duxes.—THE RIGORDANS. A Play in Three Acts. 
By Epwarp Percy. CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS: Vols. 
XI, XIII-XV, XVII. Benn. 35. 6d. each, paper. 5s. cloth. 

THE VERGE. INHERITORS. BERNICE. By Susan GutaspELL. CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS: Vols. I-III. Benn. 4s. each. 

LAUGHING ANNE and ONE DAY MORE. Two Plays. By JosepH Conrap. 
With an Introduction by JoHN Gatswortuy. John Castle. 6s. 

THE sag STAR. A Comedy in Three Acts. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

SMARAGDA’S LOVER. A Dramatic Phantasmagoria. By W. J. Turner. 
Chatto & Windus. 5s. 

STORM ; OR, THE BATTLE OF TINDERLEY DOWN. A Comedy. By 
C. K. Munro. Collins. 535. 

STUDIO PLAYS. Three Experiments in Dramatic Form. By Cuirrorp Bax. 
With designs for costumes and one scene, by DorotHy Muttock. Palmer. 42s. 


ISS SUSAN GLASPELL, it would appear, is the latest American female 
genius. By a curious coincidence, a female genius is the central character of 
The Verge. Claire Archer is a botanical biologist engaged in original research, and 
her professional ambition is the creation of new species ; to these she does not give 
healthy names like Coreopsis Drummondi, but labels them “‘ Reminiscence,” ‘‘ Breath 
of Life,” and so on. She has also a personal or spiritual ambition, which the coarser 
male who has married her sometimes presses her to divulge ; it is to be or do some- 
thing which has never been done or been before; or, as she puts it, to achieve 
otherness, outness, fartherness ; and from the fact that this simple answer brings 
him no illumination, you may imagine what a Philistine he is. But you are much mis- 
taken if you suppose her activities to be limited to these. The play concerns her 
relations to three men, Tom, Dick, and Harry ; this last is her second husband, Tom 
is her spiritual affinity, and Dick—well, it was really Dick who ought to have been 
called Tom. In the second act she pleads with Tom to take her away with him 
and to become Dick’s successor. Tom is a bit ‘‘ otherwise ” himself, poor man ; but 
he refuses. In the last act he has changed his mind ; alas, occasion is never recap- 
tured ; Claire in the meantime has created her masterpiece, ‘“‘ Breath of Life” ; her 
thoughts are of a higher world ; in a tender moment she finds her arms around his 
neck, and then it is irresistible ; she strangles him—with assistance from the broken 
glass, for she has shoved him through the greenhouse. The curtain falls upon her 
singing “‘ Nearer, my God,to Thee,” and making the sign of the Cross. It is important 
to know that such works can ever be published. Erotic mania due to vice, developing 
into homicidal and then religious mania; it is, no doubt, a credible tale. But The 
Verge is modestly entitled ; it is well over ; either The Limit should have been its 
title, or The Importance of Not Being Tom. I hope I have made it clear that our 
sympathies throughout are assumed to be with the heroine. 
After this, a good old lowbrow sentimental comedy like Mr. Lucas’s was extra- 
ordinarily refreshing. Hotel life above and below stairs is cleverly interwoven around 
2T 
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Sir Thomas’s belated dinner ; familiar types and properties are requisitioned to make 
some good new fun. But perhaps no one nowadays can quite escape the influence of 
the intellectuals ; the trouble is not in the generalisations about life, a good thing 
anywhere in moderation, but in the expression of them in terms of character ; Mr. 
Lucas’s diction is not always natural, and, in the kitchen particularly, is sometimes 
stilted. And do lovers, I wonder, ever talk about its being so wonderful to be in love ? 
In plays of course they often do. 

The first act of Smaragda’s Lover shows us a party of socially and politically 
important people gradually assembling in the drawing-room of Sir Edward Meyer 
to hear a piano recital by the latest musical genius. It is not till near the end of it that 
De Bomph himself enters, with a strained expression. 

Meyer: Ah, my dear de Bomph, the whole company is awaiting your arrival. 

De Bompn (in an anxious voice that he strives to moderate, but which is quite a loud 
whisper. He speaks perfect English): Can I go to the lavatory ? 

Meyer (agitatedly, in a whisper): Certainly, certainly, my dear fellow, come along. 


He takes him out, and for this act that is all we see of him. Unfortunately the comic 
effect is somewhat interfered with by a sense of relief ; here at last, after a monotonous 
series of introductions interspersed with clever talk which is by no means always 
clever, are intelligible purpose and the language of natural emotion. Mr. 'Turner’s is 
a talk play, mainly though perhaps unconsciously after the Shavian model. The leading 
episodes, or most of them, one can make out, but not in the least their connection 
with one another, if there is any. A certain amount of it makes amusing reading, and 
here and there are interesting ideas interestingly expressed ; but the characters are 
utterly unreal, consistency is not maintained even in their style of expression, and the 
satire against pompous Britons, Liberal or other, is not merely trite but mirthless. 
I have long admired Mr. Turner’s musical criticism, and transcribed some of his 
utterances on art; but as a writer of comedy he is more facetious than humorous, 
and he shows no sense of the theatre. There is, it would appear, a serious element in 
this ‘‘ phantasmagoria,” lying in the Smaragda-motif ; there is mystical language 
and a beginning and end in verse ; but the significance totally escapes me. 

Ever since Mr. Shaw made the discovery that it is Woman who lays siege to Man, 
not subtly and indirectly as had been suspected by some earlier writers, but bluntly 
and blatantly, we have had an increasing proportion of solicitation-scenes such as that 
between Maud Torrent and Sebastian in the last-mentioned work. The Rigordans, 
which is dedicated to a Scotch terrier (‘‘ Jock’), is the work of a quite ordinary 
mind, but under the inevitable intellectualist influence ; it has its feminine proposal, 
but that is a proposal to marry, and the scene is sugary to the point of nausea. Euri- 
pides, said Aristophanes, has filled our stage with all sorts of undesirables, including 
even people who say that life is not life ! I can no more believe that Ann Rigordan in. 
real life would talk like this—‘‘ I trust nothing ; I believe in nothing ; I’m not alive ” 
—than I can believe that she would have had an illegitimate child. The play, which 
centres round a highly talented dipsomaniac, may perhaps be described briefly as a 
semi-cultured but (at moments) extremely sentimental melodrama, with an original 
but rather mechanical plot. 

The “ rat-trap ” of Mr. Coward’s play is marriage, and in it we are supposed to see 
the marriage of two young people with literary ambitions and talent leading first to 
the extinction of these qualities in the more gifted, and then to her utter misery, as 
she is driven by the prospect of (lawful) motherhood to return to a selfish and un- 
faithful husband. There is something characteristic in the self-defeating coarseness 
of the title ; a rat-trap only imprisons vermin. Mr. Coward. conspicuously fails to 
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prove his point. “ I love your dear intelligence,” says each of these people to the other 
at an early stage ; but ability is a matter not of intellect only but of determination 
and pluck ; and Sheila Maxwell, who even in the middle of a violent quarrel can 
assure her husband that she would “ sacrifice anything ” for their joint happiness and 
thus proves that she can sacrifice her amour propre, but who cannot sacrifice five 
minutes of her morning’s writing to order the day’s dinner, is not merely incredible 
as a successful authoress but utterly incongruous as a human being. There is some 
degree of feeling in her part, occasionally ; I select one subtle and rather poignant 
peer: she has just discovered his intrigue, and thrown his cocotte’s letters at 
um. :—- 
KELp: You’re being unnecessarily dramatic. 
SHEILA: I haven’t been dramatic at all yet, that will all come later, the sobbing and 
- crying and hysterical reproaches, I can’t hope to escape it—but now that I’m calm, etc. 


But the story as a whole is conceived in terms far too pretty and hysterical ; the husband 
(a successful modern playwright), a puppy, a cad, and, one cannot but suspect, a 
duffer, the best friend a professional scandal-monger for a fashionable periodical, the 
whole set vulgar and ill-mannered—from such conditions wretchedness is too natural 
a consequence to be at all impressive. 

The society of the Rat Trap is refinement itself compared with that of Mr. C. K. 
Munro’s Storm. The incredible cad, the incongruous heroine, the crude violence, 
the atrocious manners—here they are ten times worse, and yet here they are not the 
worst, even. As those who complain of the nastiness of much modern fiction are 
invariably accused of being mere Puritans and moralists, let me say here that this is 
the sort of book that almost makes me long for an advent of voluptuous or (altern- 
atively) obscene literature, provided it might be vigorous ; not indeed as in itself 

_ desirable, but as being, perhaps, the only possible cathartic. For lust and obscenity 
have proved possible material for literary art; the slobberings of semi-genteel 
spinsters over seedy middle-aged married men in country hotels, never ! A touch or 
two, in its place, if need be ; but not a whole play ; or, if that, if one really must have 
that (and the erotic spinster is, you may be aware of it, a stock modern theme) then 
do not let it be so desperately thin-spun, so inordinately protracted, as in this, the 
very vulgarest and most tedious book I have ever yet encountered. Satan save us from 
Miss Gee ! Why mention her ? Because Mr. Munro’s work has been loudly praised. 

The Masque of Venice was an immense relief ; at any rate to begin with. A large 
vocabulary, precise description, a cultured mind ; wit, humour, originality, and we 
are among presentable people. The action, while fundamentally simple, is well 
designed with a view to its proper function of substantiating the tendenz of the play, 
which is the exposure of idealistic humbug. The rawness and solemnity and superficial 
culture of an English author and authoress of uplifting works are airily and cynically 
shown up against the serene worldly wisdom and considerate tolerance of an ex-King 
and his ex-mistress, with whom he is still on the friendliest terms. Mrs. Weir, whose 
lofty sentiments most ingeniously accommodate an inextinguishable flair for literary 
carrion, is led by this weakness (plus a contretemps) into a situation no less compromis- 
ing than an amorous Maharajah’s gondola, from which she is rescued only through 
the intervention of that very Egeria to whom she had been so grossly patronising. 
This ought to be funny enough, and yet it somehow interests rather than makes us 
laugh. The reason is, not that Mr. Gribble can’t be comic (his Coxes in their first 
scene are quite delicious), but that his Mrs. Weir is not alive. Even a hypocrite must be 
drawn “‘ from within,” and a hypocrite is none too easy. Here, at all events, you might 
suppose, is not indeed humanity—the one quality for which, in reading a series of 
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modern dramas, one acquires a steadily increasing thirst—but urbanity, the nearest 
substitute. I grieve to say this, but it is only partially urbane. The pandarism of 
Mumford—for it was this other novelist with a message who threw Mrs. Weir into 
the villain’s path—inevitably reflects upon Egeria ; or am I out-of-date in submitting 
that a refined woman will be choice about her paramours ? And the taint of pandarism 
clings—or is my urbanity defective ?—even to the Royal personage ; for to give hos- 
pitality, that is facilities, to a former mistress and your nth successor, is perhaps 
something else than generous. Mr. Gribble’s characters have agreeable manners, 
but they have no passions and no self-respect. Even so, we might have been spared 
vulgarity ; but (how I hate to have to use the same word over again) believe me, we 
are not. “ Egeria ! It has clicked !”’ cries Mumford, watching Mrs. Weir sink into the 
villain’s arms. Now you see what even culture is reduced to in our unprecedentedly 
enlightened age. Yet Mr. Gribble’s wit is admirable; Mrs. Weir scathingly to 
Egeria—‘ Yes, and he will write a book about ‘ How I spent my vacation ’ and give 
it to the world, and you will be advertised therein as the Engadine of weary penmen 
in need of a change! And then there will follow some desperate rock-climbing by 
fellow-competitors and the heralding of new excursions, ascensions and cheap trips 
to . . . Cythera! . . . Till someone comes a bad cropper and there is an avalanche 
of public opinion—and then all will be as it was before—except for the broken heads !” 

In Conrad we shall find humanity, but in these two plays of his we shall find little 
else. One Day More shows us an unselfish woman victimised by three clearly- 
characterised and extremely selfish men ;_ the only three she is ever acquainted with ; 
a somewhat strained coincidence. Being bizarre, it is therefore all the less pathetic ; 
but not a bit the less grim and gloomy. The homely setting and unsophisticated 
persons remind me of Synge; butin style and treatment, oh ! the difference—to me. 
Drab, undistinguished diction ; the well-worn short-sentence-stunt ; cold, stilted, 
lifeless language. In Laughing Anne the short-sentence trick sometimes attains the 
effect of elementary exercises in a modern-language school-book. ‘‘ Here are some 
matches. I brought you a candle too. Light it, Anne. We will boil that kettle.” 
Have you (by any chance) the pen of my grandmother ? This is no play, though it is 
perhaps some story ; but compare it with what its theme recalls, any one of the 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, and how base and uncomplicated appears the “ plot.” 

Mr. Bax’s book is very handsomely produced and illustrated, but in his three slight 
and mainly allegorical dramatic poems he sees life purely in terms of Sense and Mind, 
representing Soul as a mere compromise between them, not as a prior energy com- 
manding both ; so that while sensitive and thoughtful they are devoid of feeling. His 
former collaborator, Mr. Rubinstein, also tends to the abstract, combining it however 
with the namby-pamby; ‘‘ mine” says one of his characters, “‘is only a modest by-pur- 
pose ; I’m a little bit of your personality projected to relieve your last loneliness.” 

Remembering Mr. Ashley Dukes as the champion of Wedekind, I hardly expected 
to admire his play ; but here 1 was much mistaken. The Man with a Load of Mischief 
is something more than the pick of so poor a bunch. It is genuine drama ; has just 
the plot for its point, just the characters for its plot, just the style for its characters ; 
with all the necessary ingredients, it remains, in expression as in conception, an 
organic unity. ‘These others are by intellectuals or sentimentalists, this has the thing 
that really matters, the combination of thought and feeling. A serious comedy, full 
of irony and wit ; the characters no paragons of course, but proud and spirited ; 
a pungent climax ; why should I spoil it by quotations ? Buy it, reader, and help to 
stem the tide of slush. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


MARK ‘TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With an Introduction by ALBERT 
BiceLow Paine. Harper. Two volumes. 42s. 


THE YEARS OF MY PILGRIMAGE. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Ross, Bart. 
Arnold. 18s. 


MEN AND HORSES I HAVE KNOWN. By the Hon. Grorce LaMBTON. 
Thornton & Butterworth. ats. 


SOME VICTORIAN MEN. By Harry Furniss. John Lane. 12s. 6d. 


ARK TWAIN’S autobiography is certainly “ an extraordinary book ” but so 

was his theory of autobiography. ‘‘ Start at no particular time of your life. 
Wander at your free will all over your life. Talk only about the thing which interests 
you for the moment ; drop it the moment its interest threatens to pall and turn your 
talk upon the new and more interesting thing that has intruded itself into your mind 
meantime.”’ ‘This may make for easy writing, but the result is very difficult reading— 
a mere scrap book of detached and incoherent incidents, many of them about 
obscure people, told at a length their interest hardly justifies. The confession that 
“when I was younger I could remember anything whether it happened or not, but 
I am getting old and soon I shall remember only the latter ”’ does not encourage the 
reader to explore this maze, nor does the disregard of any chronological order make 
the task any easier. After reading two or three fascinating pages about his early boy- 
hood, the attention is switched off to some irrelevant and often uninteresting story 
about something that occurred sixty years after, and one only settles down to this to 
be thrown back to the old topic. There is a dreadful story about a Mrs. Morris who 
attempted to force an interview on President Roosevelt, and eventually was turned out 
of the White House, some alleged with undue pressure—that is all—but told at 
inordinate length, this tedious incident recurs at irrelevant intervals throughout the 
two volumes, why and wherefore, it is impossible to conjecture ; and it is character- 
istic of the book that the account of his childhood and early struggles comes at the end 
of the two long volumes. 

His limitations were many. On art he was frankly and complacently philistine. In 
the Innocents Abroad he seriously prefers the copies of the old masters to the 
real thing, and regrets that the nice new reproductions of sculpture he sees in the shops 
of Florence are not substituted for the originals, and oddly enough to the end he never 
developed any feeling or understanding of the matter. In an interminable description 
of a villa he took in Florence he writes : 

Over the altar there is an ancient oil painting which seems to me as beautiful and rich 
in tone as any of these old Masters’ performances over yonder in the galleries of the 
Pitti and Uffizzi—Botticelli for instance. I wish I had time to make a few remarks 
about Botticelli whose real name was probably Smith. 


Fortunately he had not time ; nor were his views on literature much. sounder. In his 
last book he says “ Any library is a good library which does not contain Jane 
Austen’s novels or the Vicar of Wakefield.” Yet to read the passages in this book 
about his wife and children is to realise how exquisitely he could write on occasion. 
Unlike most writers Mark Twain was better than his books, while he had a real vein 
of original and irresistible humour—he worked it hard and the vein was a pocket 
rather than a reef. His philosophy of life was provincial and conventionally 
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unconventional. Yet wrongheaded as he may have been he was always wrong on the 
side of right. Anything like injustice roused him to fury. His generosity was boundless 
and never discreet ; to be in need to him was to be deserving and his help was not 
merely the facile assistance of the careless giver. The trouble he took to persuade 
Grant to publish his memoirs and to ensure for him a fair price, is typical both of the 
courage of the dying General and the loyalty of his friend. Like Walter Scott he was 
ruined by the failure of his publishing firm, and with equal courage he set to work in 
his old age to pay his creditors and even shouldered debts for which he was not liable 
and returned to lecturing at an age when he had fairly earned a respite from its 
drudgery. 

When Sir John Ross joined the Irish Bar, with no money and little interest, ‘‘ Never 
mind my boy, it’s all chance ” was the consolation given him. His chance undoubt- 
edly came when he was somewhat reluctantly persuaded by Mr. Balfour to fight 
Londonderry as a Unionist. Well-known in the constituency, he managed to defeat 
Justin McCarthy by twenty-six votes and never looked back until he found himself 
the last Lord Chancellor of his unhappy country. The chance came to one who had 
the courage to use it. Considering the stormy times in which he took so active a part, 
he writes with becoming restraint, if the Orange bias breaks in on occasions. With 
all his enthusiasm for George Wyndham he omits to mention that the Irish Secretary 
who did most to pacify Ireland was sacrificed ruthlessly to the Ulster faction. That 
Sir John Ross was popular with both sides is a great tribute to his personality. Even 
in the rebellion his rooms in the Four Courts were respected. As an advocate his 
methods were quiet and eminently fair. When Lord O’Brien, better known as “ Peter 
the Packer,”’ was Attorney-General, Edward Carson, as he then was, and Mr. Ross 
were the counsel employed to prosecute offences under the Crimes Act. I heard 
him conduct the case against Father MacFadden of which he writes at some length : 

I have seen more than thirty men in the week . . . they refused to give their 


names and when a man was identified the moment the witness’s eyes were turned away 
another prisoner . . . occupied his place. 


This happened in this very case. Inspector Martin was murdered in a riot which was 
the result of an ill-advised attempt to arrest Father MacFadden, on leaving his church, 
with an insufficient force. Father MacFadden was a notorious firebrand, and a warrant 
was out for his arrest and he was in hiding. His attendance at the church was a piece 
of foolish bravado, but there was no case against him of murder. The unfortunate 
Martin arrested him in his full canonicals, and MacFadden asked him to show his 
warrant. Martin had not it with him, and tried to take MacFadden to the policeman 
who had. The priest tripped on his robes, and the crowd began to throw stones ; 
Martin, who had one hand on MacFadden, drew his sword with the other. At that 
moment a girl shrieked out “They are murdering the Father!” and then pande- 
monium broke loose. 

In the result a large number of arrests were made, but few of them were known by 
name. The case was presented with great fairness by the prosecution, but the 
constable who said: ‘“‘ There is not a hair between you and heaven” was not 
“nearly driven mad by cross-examination.”” The K.C. referred to was not only bald 
but the mildest of men, and the constable was so drunk that the bench refused to 
take his evidence. 

It is an odd world Mr. Lambton introduces us to in Men and Horses I have Known, 
perhaps Horses and Men would have been a better title, as no one can doubt which 
have the prior claim to his affections. A world entirely apart with emotions and ethics 
distinct from ordinary life, it has certainly the virtue of tolerance. In it even 
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moneylenders are generous and convicts not bad at heart, while everyone else is the 
best of good fellows ; although it does not always prevent them from running their 
horses in such a way that their defeat or victory equally surprises a confiding public. 
Nor do they appear always to be the good losers sportsmen are alleged to be : strange 
tales are told of fights between the winners and losers in a close finish. It is 
surprising to read what an amount of “ jockeying ” in its offensive sense seems to 
obtain even with amateur riders. It is, one supposes, very difficult to draw the line 
between what is legitimate skill and undue interference, and reprisals seem never 
resented. A story of Archer is told in which he loses a race entirely because the 
other jockey interferes with his mount, but refuses to object on the ground that he 
had begun it: 

Archer saw that Hegioscope was going too well, so he bumped him on 
to Eidelweiss, and between the two Griffiths looked like having a bad time, but he was 
equal to the occasion, he nearly knocked Wood over and then squeezed Archer on to the 
rails so that he could not use his whip, kept him there and beat him by a short head. 


On being congratualted the trainer of the winner observed “ Well, Griff may not be 
much of a jock, but when it comes to foul riding I will back him against any jockey 
breathing.’ Mr. Lambton has a high opinion of the jockeys as a class, and shows to 
demonstrators how often they are unfairly attacked by a suspicious public that has 
lost its money. Their temptations must have been urgent when they were not merely 
allowed to bet, but to own and run horses under other people’s names. 

Although esthetically opposed to the American seat he became convinced of its 
merits. It was discovered by accident. Formerly the American jockey rode more 
upright and with longer stirrups than the English. A small black boy was put up to 
ride occasionally, when there was no one else, and it was found he won on hopeless 
horses, sitting in the modern style. It soon became universal : 

_ The black boys got their peculiar seat in this way, no one took the trouble to teach 
them to ride, they were thrown up on some old Broncho with only a rug instead of a 
saddle, and they used to catch hold of the mane and hang on in the best way they could 
until they had found their balance. 


The author had a great deal to do with stopping a less desirable importation 
from across the Atlantic—the practice of doping. It seems to act successfully only 
with bad horses. At a time when it was not forbidden he openly doped five bad 
horses and secured four wins and a second, and gave his last dope to a friend’s horse 
with equal success with the result he had intended, that the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club made the practice illegal. 

Mr. Harry Furniss’s Some Victorian Men contains a good many articles reprinted 
from journals of that period which have hardly the body to mature. The best 
things in this book are the sketches of the Bohemian life of the time, which give a vivid 
picture of a type which has almost ceased to exist : but authors if they must tell old 
stories should get them right. The great Napoleon did not say “ It is more thana 
crime : it is a blunder.” It was said of him by Talleyrand after the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien. Mr. Tim Healy is a very witty man, but in answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s gibe, “‘ When the cat’s away, the mice will play,” he did not say “and the 
rats,” as the credit of this repartee is Dr. Tanner’s, and its victim was Mr. Goschen, 
who was in charge of the House of Commons for the evening. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. By 
W. J. Sottas. Macmillan. Third edition, revised. 255. 


HUMAN ORIGINS. By G. G. MacCurpy. Appleton. 42s. 


HENDERSON TRUST REPORTS, Nos. II and III. By J. F. Tocuer. Edin- 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd. 


THE ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF RACIAL TYPES IN SCOTLAND. 
By J. B. BrowniEE. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 


THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST. By F.G.CrooxsHank. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
ASHANTI. By R.S. Ratrray. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 25s. 
THE HOME OF AN EASTERN CLAN. By Mrs. Lestie Mitne. Oxford : 


Clarendon Press. 16s. 
THE BAGESU. By JouNn Roscoz. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 
IN THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. By G. WuirrHeap. Seeley Service. 215. 


PYGMIES AND BUSHMEN OF THE KALAHARI. By S. S. Dornan. 
Seeley Service. 21s. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA SEEN FROM MOJOS IN 
BOLIVIA. By E. NorpEnskIOLp. Oxford University Press. 18s. 6d. 


OWHERE is steady progress in knowledge more in evidence than in the field of 
prehistory. In Europe at any rate the archzological spade is plied everywhere 
with assiduity and with rich results ; while from the ends of the earth human docu- 
ments of high antiquity are beginning to come in. Australia and South Africa have 
severally the Talgai and the Rhodesian fossils to show. If America has hitherto proved 
wanting in the most ancient types of man, it is not because the search has been slack. 
And now arrives news from China, that Pére Teilhard de Chardin has there lighted 
upon remains that can be correlated with our palzolithic series ; so that at length the 
promise is afforded of a comprehensive study of the vast Eurasiatic area, undoubtedly 
a chief nursery of man and not improbably the original cradle of the species. 
Professor Sollas, of Oxford, and Dr. MacCurdy, of Yale, have both grappled most 
successfully with the problem of assimilating all this wealth of fresh evidence ; but 
it is interesting to observe how much individuality of treatment each manages to 
import into his account. Professor Sollas writes with more spirit. After all, as a 
geologist, he calls the tune to which the mere archzologist must dance. He has, too, 
that supreme quality of a leader, courage. Nay, some might even call it rash to have 
given so much prominence to Depéret’s scheme of classification. The French 
geologist would treat as the primary criterion of geologic change during the Ice Age, 
not the movement of glaciers, but the shifting of the sea-level as revealed by the study 
of shore-lines, more especially in the Mediterranean region. It being at present some- 
what doubtful how far the theory holds good for the North, it might have been prudent 
to adhere, as Dr. MacCurdy does, to the more obvious kind of secular thermometer 
provided by Penck. Again, Professor Sollas, having originally been no friend of 
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eoliths but being forced in his second edition to admit that some of them are at least 
plausible, is now decidedly in their favour, even to the extent of offering a cautious 
welcome to certain Miocene specimens in his possession. He wisely refrains, however, 
from speculating about the physical and mental traits of the Mio-anthropus that made 
and used them. Dr. MacCurdy, too, has succumbed to the ambiguous charms of 
eoliths, and is prepared to spread out the human record very thinly over the earlier 
phases of the Pleistocene in order that Tertiary man and his rostro-carinates should 
not appear on the other side of a hiatus. Never, however, shall we reach reasonable 
certainty in regard to this subject until someone has thoroughly studied such flint- 
fracture as can definitely be referred to a pre-human horizon, say, the Eocene ; for it 
may well be that Nature is capable of outrivalling the late Flint Jack as a fabricator 
of fraudulent artefacts. 

It only remains to say that, whereas Professor Sollas is the born leader, Dr. Mac- 
Curdy is the born organiser of supplies ; the one being hardly less indispensable 
than the other to the advancing army of prehistoric research. Such a complete 
conspectus of the evidence as his has not yet been available in English ; a further 
advantage being that the record is carried on to the Iron Age, namely, up to the point 
at which the use of written documents makes history in the narrower sense possible. 
Meanwhile, in the wider sense, history must be taken to include prehistory, more 
especially now that the development of human culture from very rude beginnings 
can be traced quite continuously and in a fairly detailed way, at any rate as regards 
Europe. Man’s organic development, on the other hand, is by comparison little 
understood. Indeed, in view of the vagueness of their criteria one must deprecate 
a growing tendency on the part of craniologists to explain one fossil type as the pro- 
duct of the inter-mixture of two other fossil types, when not one of the three is repre- 
sented by more than a few battered specimens. For it is notorious that little has been 
hitherto done to give anthropometrical expression to the results of cross-breeding as 
between members of living races, in whose case the pedigrees can be known for some 
way back. Just as it is inadvisable to determine the order of Plato’s dialogues by 
stylometrical tests until they have first been applied to a modern author’s datable 
works, so let us practise on the live mongrel before venturing to say that we have dug 
up the authentic monsters that once upon a time Cro-Magnons engendered upon 
Neanderthals, the sons of God upon the daughters of men. 

For these as well as other reasons the highest scientific value attaches to such 
anthropometric work as that done by Dr. J. F. Tocher for the Henderson Trust. 
Following up a former report on the physical traits of Scotch lunatics, he now pub- 
lishes a survey of samples of the civil population drawn from three counties of Scot- 
land, and another on soldiers of Scottish nationality. Some very interesting conclusions 
are drawn from these measurements, for instance, that the north of Scotland is sig- 
nificantly broad-headed and the south and south-west long-headed, while there is an 
intermediate zone. All the evidence points to a mixture of races in Scotland. Dr. 
Brownlee’s suggestive essay, on the other hand, shows how hard it is in the light of 
our clues from prehistory or from legend to distinguish the various immigrations 
into Scotland from Azilian times onwards. Such hard facts as we have to go on come 
largely from the anthropometrists. But the problem is how to interpret them. At 
present the laws of inheritance are not well enough understood for us to say how far 
different characters, say, head-form, stature, and colour must be associated in order 
to prove descent, and how far any one can by itself be taken as a race mark. Mean- 
while, Dr. Crookshank’s speculations about the Mongol in our midst show physical 
anthropology using its longest club and pressing at that. He writes round the fact 
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that a certain class of European imbeciles are known to the medical profession as 
Mongols, though needless to say no ethnological meaning attaches to the phrase as so 
employed. If unconvincing, Dr. Crookshank’s argument is clever. One wonders, 
however, why he did not adopt the simpler hypothesis of a reversion to a pre- 
Caucasian stage of evolution, if he found it necessary to assume that race comes into 
the matter at all. As it is, he tries to outdo Klaatsch with his dual origin of man. 
Mongols for him are relations of the orang-utan, whereas negroes are akin to the 
gorilla and we ourselves to the far more sympathetic chimpanzee. On this view each 
of the three contributory stocks ought to produce its special kind of idiot regarded as a 
reversion to the brute, and Dr. Crookshank does in fact hint that this is so. Dr. 
Tocher’s observations, on the other hand, would seem to show that Scotch idiots are 
physically indistinguishable from the rest of the population. 

At the end of a brief article it must suffice to attempt to evaluate, without analysing, 
the ever-multiplying publications of the industrious ethnographer. Captain Rattray’s 
work on Ashanti is quite masterly. The time is fast coming when anthropologists 
can afford to attend only to such works of first-hand observation as dispense with 
surface-impressions and go right to the heart of savage life. Captain Rattray has 
learnt how to view Ashanti from within, and his book is therefore destined to rank 
among the few masterpieces of African research. Mrs. Milne, too, proves herself to 
be in intimate touch with the life, especially the home-life, of her Palaungs. Her book 
may fitly be placed among the classics of ethnography. Mr. Roscoe in his study of the 
Bagesu and other tribes of the Uganda Protectorate is providing us with but the last 
gleanings of the Mackie Expedition, and, when the observer has proved his quality — 
by so much that is excellent in the way of previous work, we are thankful even for his 
smaller mercies. Mr. Whitehead on the Nicobarese and Mr. Dornan on the Bushmen 
of the Kalahari—it is comforting, by the way, to realise that so many of the latter are 
still in existence—discourse in somewhat lighter vein ; but both have much to say that 
is interesting. Baron Nordenskidld, on the other hand, in the present instalment of 
his detailed studies of South American ethnography is severely scientific, not only in 
method—and in this respect he sets the world an example—but in the absence of 
literary adornment. Other works of his, however, which unfortunately are not at 
present accessible in an English form, are more directly designed to foster that human 
interest which the student of man can never afford to forgo; for a dehumanized 
anthropology were but dust and ashes. 

R. R. MARETT 
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THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION, PART I: GENERAL REPORT. 
New Jersey : Princeton University Press. 


DMIRABLY written, with wit, subtlety and wide knowledge, the Horace of 
BS ofesscr Campbell is the best and brightest classical monograph of recent 
years. It is possible to value Horace, even in the twentieth century, because he says 
what everybody thinks better than anybody, putting in perfect form these common- 
places of life which some of our poets, faithfully dealt with here, have laid aside as 
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not clever enough to deserve notice. But the writer claims much more for Horace 
than that, seeing a “ hortatory and at times sacerdotal tone ” as the “ most essential 
characteristic of all his mature work.” The theory of poetry which is the basis of this 
view might be more clearly expressed, and has since been developed in a way which 
will claim more allegiance for it. Poetry, as I once heard a famous classic say many 
years since, is a spiritual power of the mind, whether it is connected with what we 
call morality or not. Horace is moral, but for him this is ‘‘ less a question of ethical 
views than of spiritedness and general idealism of tone.” The difficulty for some 
scholars is that he is capable of being both so frivolous and so serious. I do not see 
a lack of genuineness in either mood. Professional moralists and prophets, however, 
suppress their sense of humour, if any, and their gaiety of life. Your morals, said 
Stevenson, are wrong, if they make you dreary. Horace was not dreary, except in 
early and immature work, and it is here suggested that his lighter Odes deliberately 
contend, ‘‘ We must have some new element of grace in our life.”” This, as well as the 
idea of the simple life often inculcated, is a contribution to a practical policy of 
reconstruction, and not one to be despised to-day. We have, however, no Augustus, 
and the nearest modern parallel to his rule may be Napoleon III. A powerful agent 
in such reconstruction is worthy drama. Horace, says Professor Campbell, was 
expected to write it, and felt he could not, or was too lazy ; so he wrote about it in 
the Ars Poetica instead. This is one of many excellent points. Another concerns the 
criticism that Horace’s sudden changes of subject are crude, and in some cases so 
difficult that the text is probably wrong. 

The various poems are followed through in detail, and beauties are seized, like the 
perfect and perfectly Greek ending of the Regulus Ode, a quiet close which has been 
spoilt by the Loeb translator, rendering ‘“‘ tendens ” as ‘‘ speeding”! Admirers of 
Horace to-day seldom give tongue : who would listen, if they did ? But they are 
still numerous and intelligent. In an age striving to be original no poet of the past 
is much quoted. Lord Morley, however, wrote of the Epistles that Horace is un- 
equalled in this ‘“‘ delicious kind of writing,” and earlier, Ruskin found here the best 
definition of a gentleman. One difficulty is—Bagehot has put it very well—to avoid 
crediting Horace with the now commonplace ideas due to Christianity. Professor 
Campbell makes much of Landor’s rather peevish comments, but seems to have missed 
those in the dialogue of the Pentameron. 'There Landor complains that Horace is not 
Latin. Well: his Odes are a jigsaw puzzle otherwise unknown in Latin, and so 
closely put together that sometimes none of us can say which word goes with which. 
And taken from the Greek, they are in the highest degree original. They show that 


the form, the form alone is eloquent. 


Translation of Horace is a trial to anybody. Mr. Zerega shows taste and tact and 
dignity in his prose version of the Odes, but sometimes he keeps too near the Latin 
form when it is hardly natural in English. The patriotic pieces come out well, the 
lighter Odes less well. Another excellent monograph is Professor Norwood’s Art of 
Terence, the work of a firm admirer, as all such things should be. He proclaims the 
elegance and general decency of Terence, which annoy some moderns, and the 
well-made quality of his plays, which has not been properly recognised. 

A lady recently asked me, ‘‘ Who was Socrates ?” and the inquiries about Livy 
were for a time persistent. Such questions should become out-of-date in view of the 
crowd of books on Greece and Rome published to-day. Even arts seldom practised, 
like literary criticism, are fully developed in a volume. The best book I have seen in 
the Library of Greek Thought is Greek Civilisation and Character, revealed in 
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pieces of Greek historians like the Melian Dialogue. Dr. Nairn surprises me by 
commending Gladstone’s Horace, which is not as good as at least two later versions, 
while Mr. Lumb mentions Paley’s intolerably prosy Aeschylus, when there is Walter 
Headlam’s. Mr. Osborn is elegant and allusive, but has not room for his story of two 
great literatures. Mr. Owen’s edition of the Tristia is a first-rate commentary with 
translation by a specialist, and his discussion of Ovid’s relegation to Tomi should 
clear away some current misconceptions. He shows fairly that no Julia was concerned 
in the poet’s disgrace. Professor Burnet’s edition of the Apology of Plato and two 
dialogues of the closing days of Socrates is also authoritative, and full of good sense 
which was once clouded (for the credulous) by the extravagances of German scholars. 
But these are, as is remarked, wild enough to lend weight by contrast to ordinary 
views. Plato is not likely to have misrepresented his master, and might have been 
refuted by other disciples, if he had done so, in the Apology. Mr. Allen’s book on 
Homer, a wonderful collection of the relevant authorities in Greek, is again a protest 
against German theorists, and a return to reasonable tradition. He discovers Homer 
in Chios using a mixed dialect, because that was the language of the place. So Fick’s 
strange idea of one dialect translated into another can now go. The view taken is that 
Homer selected from a mass of chronicle, which is also the ultimate original of 
Dictys of Crete. Mr. Cunliffe’s Homeric Lexicon is a thorough and scholarly 
piece of work, but why does he use Greek letters for the numbers of the various 
books, a piece of pedantry denounced long since by Gibbon ? Dr. Hardy’s account 
of the Catilinarian Conspiracy makes very interesting reading. We can see the 
exaggerations of the timid and shifty Cicero, and the much more skilful action or 
inaction of Cesar. Apart from a reference to Mommsen and Heitland, which is not 
consistent with the last words of the preface, the original sources only are used. This 
is a good idea ; one gets tired of reading refutations of modern views. 

Among the translators Mr. Cookson takes first place for his extraordinarily fine 
and vigorous rendering of the great trilogy of Aeschylus. It is Elizabethan in tone 
and sometimes uses Elizabethan freedom with the text. I wish for a new edition 
easier to consult because it numbers the lines at the sides. Amaranth and Asphodel 
is a happy revival of one of the best attempts at the Greek Anthology, of which 
Dr. Leaf’s versions are also notable, achieving brevity and grace, a rare combination 
in English. Professor Pearson’s text of Sophocles is important as reducing the 
excessive value Jebb ascribed to the Laurentian MS. In several details it presents 
an advance on previous texts, but often, though providing likely conjectures, it does 
not decide which of them is to be put in the place of an apparently impossible reading. 
I notice the suggestion that the last speech of the Oedipus Rex is an actor’s gag, 
though the opening of the Trachiniae shows that it is Sophoclean in spirit. 

Miss Tanzer has collected all the reconstructions of the younger Pliny’s two villas 
as described by himself. They make a varied and attractive excursus on the Roman 
house. The book comes from America, as does The Classical Investigation, a solid 
report of 300 pages, chiefly on the teaching of Latin. One general conclusion is that 

Latin does something for those who study it which gives them in other fields of 

mental effort a margin of advantage that may fairly be called substantial. 


I gather that Latin is now booming in America, though, like English, it was sagging 


during the War. 
VERNON RENDALL 
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IL VENTURIERO SENZA VENTURA. By GapriELE D’ANNUNZIO. Milano: 
Treves. 

MI AUTOBIOGRAFIA. By Ramon Gomez DE LA SERNA. Valencia: Prometeo. 

SCHATTEN DES DUNKELN OSTENS. By A. F. Ossenpowsky. Wien : 
Eurasia Verlag. 

LES FORTUNES DE LUDMILLA. By Aset Hermant. Paris: Ernest 
Flammarion. 


\ A JE Europeans with our paradoxically united civilisation, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

calls it, notwithstanding our unity of conception, of script and habitual life, 
are chained to languages in several great groups, separated each from the others as 
the idioms of any united civilisation never were before. Non-English literature 
is hardly known in the splendid isolation of the British Isles with the exception of a 
few big names, which belong to the universe, such as Anatole France, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, Alexander Tolstoi and Blasco Ibafiez. The books to be reviewed here 
are taken from quite various writers, from quite differentiated languages : they are 
perhaps a reducing mirror of the intellectual life of those nations. 

The Adventurer without Adventure, the newest and latest book of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, this supreme master of human language, contains “‘ the best and most 
varied pages, the richest and most daring prose, taken from the Book of my Memory.” 
It would be quite ridiculous to remake in these lines the profile of d’Annunzio, who 
painted himself in such vivid colours in such brilliant pictures in his autobiography. 
Going through his works, amazed by the fulness of searches and discoveries, one 
ventures to have a glance at this mind, out of which his world has grown. And-one 
recalls, one remembers, how short human life is, how little the human brain, how 
soon fatigue comes, how restricted the space for development. One longs to see this 
man, to know his outlook, to penetrate into his mind, which has lived in a multitude 
of phases, which has risen before dawn to get on his way, his long way of dreams and 
realities. If the parable of our generation must have its centre in a man, if the history 
of modern literature must have its symbolic Redeemer, then this honour belongs to 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, the never ageing, ever youthful poet, the never antiquated but 
always modern writer, who has dominated with his works the stage of our literary 
movement, has won with his genius the admiration of the universe. With light 
mourning regret and faintly bitter irony he proposes to reveal to us the secrets of his 
life, the mysteries of his art, and between prescriptions of literature and prosody he 
proclaims the dogmas which guided his spirit, he announces the principles which 
governed his mind. D’Annunzio’s art is the art of the word, the triumph of language 
over paintings and figures, the glory of sentences above colours and music. For the 
first time this art, this unique art, arrives at a suggestion, reaches an esthetic expres- 
sion. The vanity of academic dialogues, the uselessness of philosophical lectures 
about the priority of arts has been overthrown by the defence of language, and been 
annihilated by the apotheosis of the word. Everything that is to be said has been said, 
everything to be described has been described, all that is translatable has been trans- 
lated. Imaginations, colours, tones, realities and fantasies are revealed by the magic 
of his words and the power of his writing. Surely, the idiom as raw material, the 
word, the Italian word has never before been so filtered, strained and exhausted as 
by d’Annunzio ; nobody else can write pages of such style, so solid and secure, 
that they appear like antique statues of Greek marble. And in one of the last pages of 
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his autobiography d’Annunzio says “ that there are many, many methods of adopting 
the language of Dante, many methods, even unknown to Dante himself. A con- 
_ tinuous remaking, a perpetual renewing is the art of collecting words, of forming 
_ phrases, of composing sentences, an eternal recreation, which refreshes my universal 
life, which unites me with the universal life.” D’Annunzio’s book is the first of a 
triad to be dedicated in turn to the Graces ; it is composed of studies, sketches and 
reminiscences, filled with a wealth of scholarly historical allusions, overlaid with 
_ a mythological symbolism, which make the book a little tiring to follow. Motives and 
_ echoes from The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, Pisanella, The City of Silence are 

found in these new compositions. Most beautiful are the essays entitled : 
_ “The Second Lover of Lucrezia Buti,” wherein d’Annunzio describes the ripening 
of his adolescence, the awakening of his outlook on life, the first reaction of “ my 
miraculous and inimitable genius ”’ to the life of the world ; he shows us the con- 
trast of his extreme pride of poverty and his timid, shy and inexhaustible craving 
for the first realities of life. A few lines about his mother stand out like gems 
and appeal because they are so simply written: “... she would kiss me with lips 
as light as the petals of the single roses she loved! . . .” 

Another autobiography, one of the most curious and amusing ever written, is that 
_ of Sefior Ramon Gomez de la Serna, the keen and cruel painter of sarcasm and irony. 
The introduction to his autobiography explains the reason and purpose of the book 
_ itself. “ It has been written especially for my enemies to make them burst.’ He 
wears a monocle without a glass because ‘‘ I will have the illusion of seeing things 
other than they are and therefore will see them as they are.”’ All his books are written 
with red ink, because “ I write with the blood of my heart.” They are composed by 
the light of his famous lantern, because “‘ electricity is bare of poetry.” The ‘‘ Tower” 
as he styles his studio, is filled with hundreds of toys and dolls, which have the special 
privilege of first hearing the creations of their master. Ramon Gomez talks about his 
books, makes a little causerie about his successes, dedicates a long chapter to his 
_ Ramonismo, a collection of fancy sketches and short stories about all kinds of houses 
(houses with blue stockings in the windows, with rotten blinds, with old women in 
the courts), about the adventures of his famous lantern, about the European history 
of soft collars, about the life and reflections of an old shako, about the memories of 
garden-trees. One of the path-finders and militants of futurism, he is the founder of 
his own literary sect called : “‘ Las Greguerias,” a kind of highly ironical, but not 
offensive appellation. He hopes to celebrate his fortieth birthday (heis now thirty-three) 
at his castle, El Ventamal (The Big Window) “ without having suffered too much from 
life.’ An illustration on the last page of this original but nevertheless artistic book 
shows us the writer at his best after his work, and a little postscript reveals to us 
finally that his mother is an Irishwoman, who, instead of becoming a nun, deserted 
and married a Gomez de la Serna, to which in consequence ‘ the Spanish writer 
owes his life and the Spanish nation its poet.” é 

Those who have read Ossendowsky’s Beasts, Men and Gods need no introduction 
to this Russian writer. In his new book Shadows of the Gloomy East, which will 
shortly appear in an English translation, the reader is introduced to the ethical, 
religious and social life of modern Russia. It describes to us in sinister majesty, in 
grandiose ugliness, in diabolical hideousness, the characters of the Russian people, 
the unlovely hidden sides of their life and psychology. All that, which the newest, 
most audacious and most modern literature has produced on the subject of Anti- 
Christianity and Satanism, all that which we consider a rebirth of religious-philo- 
sophical conceptions about God, and criticise as monsters of a hysterical-occult 
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belletistique has been realised in Russia, where the modern civilisation of the West and 
the ideology of Mongolian nomads live side by side, where the asceticism of orthodox 
Christianity and heathenism exist together in weird confusion to this very day. This 
book carries on the idea of the mania for occultism, the flair for mysticism, which 
was restarted in our time in the ’fifties of the last century by E. T. A. Hoffmann. 

E. A. Poe’s works, Selma Lagerlof’s romance of the Anti-Christ, G. Meyrinck’s 
Golem and The Green Visage, are predecessors of the young and the youngest gener- 
ation, among them I will only mention the name of H. H. Ewers, whose Vampire — 
in his description of frenzied savagery, bloodthirstiness and depravity reflects in 
dazzling lights the ultimate of all possible ecstasies, of all thinkable perversities. 
Ossendowsky is a worthy contemporary of H. H. Ewers, the man with the eighth wife, 
the most widely travelled of living writers. In twenty-six chapters Ossendowsky 
records his amazing experiences and his impressions of the daily life and psychology 
of the multifarious peoples forming the land of impossible possibilities. Once, in the 
district of Novgorod at Prince Galitzin’s home, he was present at a “ Radienze,” the 
church service of the ‘ Chlysts,” a so-called religious sect, whose chief character- 
istic is their extraordinary ferocity. Ina large hall in the obscure shadowy glimmer of 
flickering candles a gigantic peasant-priest with grizzly-grey beard, in high top boots, 
preaches before the “ Ikon ” of the Holy Virgin, tries to convert the. minds of his 
congregation to a state of frenzied religious fanaticism until the entire community 
rend their garments, tear their hair, shriek madly, beat themselves black and blue, 
and in the climax of ecstasy and the fury of sensual desire make a last effort to take 
the wildest carnal pleasure of fleeting life. The author presents to us another sect, 
“The Suicidals ” and ‘‘ Selfincendiarists,”’ who amidst cheering and singing set fire 
to their house, wherever they assemble. The space at my disposal does not allow 
further details of this amazing book. Dramatically appealing, thrillingly attractive 
in its lure of magic are the chapters depicting the poisoners, adventurers, witches, 
fakirs ; the stories of religious maniacs, who by order and in the name of God jump 
into lakes and morasses, cut their throats or throw boiling oil upon themselves. Only 
in a country such as Russia, where the horrible crimes committed by cruel despots 
and bloodthirsty autocrats, shriek to heaven for expiation, is it possible, that satan- 
istic fetes, diabolical orgies, opium, cocaine and morphine could be the daily 
bread of a warped and misguided population. 

The spirit or “blague parisienne,” which dominates all the works of Abel Hermant, 
will make this author immortal, and posterity will honour the man who is rejected 
by the Académie Frangaise in consequence of a little book written and published in 
his youth. His rich imagination does not neglect to reveal the most insignificant 
details, the most fleeting particularities of the time, which many other authors, who 
think to disdain them, do not even perceive. Abel Hermant has the rare and precious 
faculty of surprising au passage, which we also find in Les Fortunes de Ludmilla, whose 
theme is the intermixture of peoples and the rapid making of and losing large 
fortunes in post-war times. I will not tell the story, how Ludmilla, a young Czech 
kitchenmaid in the service of a well-to-do Viennese of the upper classes, makes the 
acquaintance of a rich American engineer, who, after having seduced her, marries 
her. The world war finds the engineer at the head of a munition firm—and in a 
short time the poor kitchen-maid of Czechoslovakia becomes a wealthy widow in 
America. Neither the events, nor the analysis of the sentiments and feeling of the 
former kitchen-maid, are important in this book ; it is only the reproduction of 
cosmopolitan customs, which Abel Hermant has engraved with that nonchalance 
which is the greatest of artifices. 
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